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EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

I  hereby  create  a  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  a  ciyihan  who 
shall  be  charged  with  the  executive  direction  of  the 
committee. 

As  civilian  Chairman  of  the  Conamittee  I  appoint 
Mr.  George  Creel. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  authorized  each  to  detail  an 
officer  or  officers  to  the  work  of  the  committee. 


April  14,  1917. 


WOODROW  WILSON. 
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All  the  criminal  plots  and  conspiracies  nar- 
rated in  the  following  pages  were  undertaken 
prior  to  the  summer  of  1915.  The  German 
Government,  nevertheless,  in  December  of 
that  year  sent  to  the  United  States  for  publi- 
cation in  the  press  the  following  authorized 
official  lie: 

"The  German  Government  has  naturally 
never  knowingly  accepted  the  support  of  any 
person,  group  of  persons,  society  or  organiza- 
tion seeking  to  promote  the  cause  of  Germany 
in  the  United  States  by  illegal  acts,  by  coun- 
sel of  violence,  by  contravention  of  law,  or 
by  any  means  whatever  that  could  offend  the 
American  people  in  the  pride  of  their  own 
authority." 


Foreword 

The  form  and  substance  of  this  pamphlet  is  chiefly  due  to 
Professor  E.  E.  Sperry  of  Syracuse  University,  with  the  assistance 
of  Professor  WilHs  M.  West.  The  extensive  labor  necessary  in 
gathering  and  sifting  the  evidence  presented  has  been  lightened 
at  every  step  by  the  Government  departments  and  officials  in 
charge  of  the  records.  The  principal  information  contained  in 
this  pamphlet  was  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  Washington,  or  from  the  records  of  trials  conducted 
by  officials  of  that  Department,  particularly  at  Detroit,  Chicago 
and  New  York  City.  The  Chicago  cases  were  entrusted  to 
Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  who  was  aided  by  Professor  H.  A. 
Bigelow.  The  Detroit  material  was  digested  for  us  by  Mr. 
Gustavus  Ohlinger,  of  Toledo.  The  great  mass  of  material  in 
the  District  Attorney's  office  in  New  York  City  could  not 
have  been  handled  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  given 
by  Hon.  John  C.  Knox,  Hon.  James  W.  Osborne,  2nd,  and  Hon. 
Raymond  B.  Sarfaty,  who  were  connected  with  the  prosecution 
of  the  cases  there.  The  exacting  labor  of  working  up  the  New 
York  material  was  done  by  Stephen  P.  Anderton,  Rutger  B. 
Miller,  Sylvanus  D.  Ward  and  James  McEvoy  of  the  New  York 
bar.  Mr.  Albert  B.  Shaw,  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  was 
of  material  service  in  organizing  and  initiating  the  investigations 
in  New  York. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information  desires  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  services  thus  freely  given  in  response  to  our 
requests. 

George  Creel,  Chairman. 
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Introductory 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  address  to  Congress 
asking  for  a  declaration  of  war,  said  of  the  German  Government: 

One  of  the  things  that  hastserved  to  convince  us  that  the  Prussian 
autocracy  was  not  and  could  never  be  our  friend  is  that  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  present  war  it  has  filled  our  unsuspecting  communities,  and 
even  our  oflBces  of  government,  with  spies  and  set  criminal  intrigues  every- 
where afoot  against  our  national  unity  of  counsel,  our  peace  within  and 
without,  our  industries  and  our  commerce.  Indeed  it  is  now  evident  that 
its  spies  were  here  even  before  the  war  began;  and  it  is  unhappily  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  a  fact  proved  in  our  courts  of  justice,  that  the 
intrigues  which  have  more  than  once  come  perilously  near  to  disturbing 
the  peace  and  dislocating  the  industries  of  the  country  have  been  car- 
ried on  at  the  instigation,  with  the  support,  and  even  under  the  personal 
direction  of  official  agents  of  the  Imperial  Government  accredited  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  information  on  which  the  President  based  his  statements 
was  drawn  from  a  varied  and  miscellaneous  body  of  documentary 
material.  This  includes  first  of  all  a  great  number  of  such  papers 
and  records  as  are  produced  in  the  usual  course  of  business  trans- 
actions. Among  them  are  telegrams  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  its  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  United  States; 
letters  and  telegrams  exchanged  by  them  with  their  hired  agents 
here;  records  of  financial  dealings,  as  checks,  receipts,  bank  books, 
deposit  slips,  orders  to  banks  that  money  be  paid  and  acknowl- 
edgments thereof;  reports  of  subordinates  to  superiors;  hotel 
registers  and  lists  of  telephone  calls.  Of  particular  value  are  the 
counterfoils  and  stubs  in  the  check  book  of  Captain  von  Papen,  on 
which  he  habitually  recorded  memoranda  revealing  the  purpose 
for  which  the  checks  were  drawn,  and  the  cash  book  of  Wolf  von 
Igel,  von  Papen's  secretary,  with  its  daily  record  of  persons  to 
whom  he  made  payments. 

Another  rich  mine  of  information  concerning  the  machina- 
tions of  Germany  in  the  United  States  has  resulted  from  the 
legal  prosecution  of  certain  of  her  agents  here  for  criminal  acts. 
This  evidence  includes  confessions  by  accused  persons  and  their 
confederates  to  United  States  officials,  examinations  before 
Government  officials,  and  testimony  offered  in  the  courts  of  law. 
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From  the  evidence  contained  in  such  sources  of  information 
as  these  there  can  be  no  appeal.  It  is  conclusive  and  unimpeach- 
able. And  it  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence  on  which  are  based  the 
statements  in  this  pamphlet. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  Germany's  agents  here  was  Count 
Johann  von  Bernstorff,  Imperial  German  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  His  coadjutor  and  able  adviser  during  some 
months  was  Constantin  Theodor  Dumba,  the  Austro-Hungarian- 
Ambassador.  His  chief  lieutenants  in  the  execution  of  his  plans 
were  Captain  Franz  von  Papen,  military  attache  of  the  German 
Embassy,  Captain  Karl  Boy-Ed,  its  naval  attache,  Dr.  Heinrich 
F.  Albert,  commercial  attache,  and  Wolf  von  Igel,  who  also  had 
diplomatic  status.  Assisting  this  central  group  were  many  of 
the  consuls  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  scattered  over  the 
United  States,  and  beneath  them  were  the  rank  and  file  of  ob- 
scure servitors  who  carried  out  the  plans  conceived  by  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  BerUn  and  sent  to  the  German  Ambassador. 

Franz  von  Rintelen,  although  a  leader  in  similar  enterprises, 
was  not  a  member  of  this  band  nor  responsible  to  Ambassador 
von  Bernstorff.  He  had  a  separate  supply  of  funds  and  operated 
as  a  free  lance. 
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I.    Attempts   to    Prevent    Export   of 
Military    Supplies* 

INTERFERENCE  WITH  INDUSTRY  i 

One  chief  purpose  of  the  German  and  Austrian  ambassadors 
was  to  prevent  the  export  from  the  United  States  of  military- 
supplies.  Since  Germany's  shipping  had  been  driven  from  the 
seas  early  in  the  war,  her  overwhelming  superiority  in  accumu- 
lated munitions  and  in  power  to  manufacture  was  certain  to  be 
lost  as  the  passing  months  brought  to  the  Entente  states  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  American  products. 

To  strike  at  the  very  source  of  these  supplies,  the  American 
factory,  was  obviously  an  effective  means ~to  prevent  their  export, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Burian,  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  Ambassador  Dumba  writes  concerning  this  design: 

Besides,  a  private  German  emplojonent  offic'fe  has  been  established 
which  provides  employment  for  persons  who  have  volmitarily  given  up 
their  places,  and  it  is  already  working  well.  We  shall  also  join  in  and  the 
widest  support  is  assured  us. 

This  German  employment  bureau  had  a  central  office  in  New 
York  City  and  branches  in  Bridgeport,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati.  It  was  established  early  in 
August,  1915,  by  the  attaches  and  responsible  agents  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  Embassies.     Liebau,  its  manager,  said 


*  The  French  papers  have  published  certain  secret  circulars  from  the  German  General 
Headquarters,  among  which  the  following  (translated  from  the  French  text)  occufe: 

"Circular  of  November  2,  1914. 

''General  Headauarters  to  the  military  representative  on  the  Riissian  and  French  fronts,  as  well 
as  in  Italy  and  Norway: 
"In  all  branch  estabUshments  of  German  banking  houses  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, China,  and  the  United  States,  special  military  accounts  have  been  opened  for  special 
war  necessities.  Main  headquarters  authorizes  you  to  use  these  credits  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent for  the  purpose  of  destroying  factories,  workshops,  camps,  and  the  most  important  cen- 
ters of  miUtary  and  civil  supply  belonging  to  the  enemy.  In  addition  to  the  incitement  of 
labor  troubles,  measures  must  be  taken  for  the  damaging  of  engines  and  machinery  plants, 
the  destruction  of  vessels  carrying  war  material  to  enemy  countries,  the  burning  of  stocks  of 
raw  materials  and  finished  goods,  and  the  depri%-ing  of  large  industrial  centers  of  electric 
power,  fuel,  and  food.  Special  agents,  who  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal,  will  supplj^  you 
with  the  necessary  means  for  effecting  explosions  and  fires,  as  well  as  with  a  list  of  people 
in  the  country  under  your  supervision  who  are  -nilling  to  undertake  the  task  of  destruction. 

"(Signed)     Db.  E.  Fischeb." 
(Berne  Freie  Zeitung,  quoted  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  27,  1918). 
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that  ''among  those  who  were  active  in  opening  this  Bureau  were 
Professor  Kiihnemann,  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Professor  Miinsterberg  .  .  ,  and  the  German 
Club  of  New  York  City." 

Its  revenues  consisted  in  part  of  gifts  from  private  sources. 
These  were  solicited,  among  others,  by  Dr.  Karl  0.  Bertling,  who 
was  provided  with  the  following  letter: 

Imperial  German  Embassy, 
Washington,  Nov.  4,  1916. 
I  hereby  permit  myself  to  recommend  to  you  most  warmly  Dr.  Karl 
O.  Bertling,  Direktor  of  the  Amerika-Institute  in  Berlin.  Dr.  Bertling 
will  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  you  some  matters  pertaining  to  the 
activity  of  the  Central  Bureau  for  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  work- 
men. This  work  as  well  as  the  collection  of  funds  for  its  further  extension 
are  worthy  of  all  sympathy. 

Dr.  Bertling  is  authorized  to  receive  contributions  in  any  amount. 
Checks  are  to  be  made  payable  to  Hans  Liebau,  Treasurer. 

Yours  with  special  respect, 

(Signed)  J.  von  Bernstorpp. 

When  gifts  began  to  lessen  in  amount,  the  two  Governments 
concerned  had  to  contribute  more  liberally  to  the  support  of  the 
Bureau,  and  the  arrangement  made  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Otto,  former  German  consul  at  Kingston,  Jamaica: 

^  I  wrote  to  the  German  Embassy  covering  the  whole  matter  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  German  Government  subsidize  the  Bureau  by  a  regular 
contribution  of  funds.  I  heard  nothing  of  it  for  months,  but  one  day 
received  a  telephone  message  from  Dr.  Heinrich  F.  Albert  to  see  him  at 
his  office,  45  Broadway.  When  I  arrived  there,  he  told  me  the  German 
Embassy  had  authorized  him  to  supply  our  Bureau  with  funds  up  to 
$2000  per  month.  He  then  gave  me  S2000  in  greenbacks,  mostly  in  $100 
bills'.  .  .  .  Whenever  I  learned  from  Mr.  Liebau  that  money 
was  needed  for  the  Bureau,  I  gave  Dr.  Albert  24  hours'  notice  and  went 
and  got  the  money  from  him.  .  .  .  In  all,  I  must  have  turned  over 
to  Liebau  between  $24,000  and  $30,000. 

The  pretended  purpose  of  the  Bureau  was  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  German  and  Austrian  subjects  who  had  voluntarily  left 
positions  in  factories  supplying  the  Allies. 

Its  real  purpose  is  disclosed  in  the  following  letter  from  Liebau 
to  a  German  employed  in  such  a  factory: 

Mr. Sept.  24,  1915. 

Brooklyn. 
As  we  have  heard  that  you  are  employed  in  one  of  the  many  factories 
which  deliver  war  material  to  the  enemies  of  Germany,  we  wish  to  call 
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your  attention  to  the  fact  that  according  to  the  notice  published  in  many 
newspapers,  under  Section  89  of  the  German  Criminal  Code,  you  are 
guilty  of  treason  if  you  are  a  German  subject. 

That  coercion  and  intimidation  were  regularly  used  by  the 
Bureau  to  drive  employees  from  munition  factories  has  been 
proved  by  an  examination  of  over  5000  letters  and  other  papers 
in  its  files.  The  Austrian  Government  reinforced  these  efforts  by 
circulating  in  this  country,  through  the  foreign  language  press,  a 
proclamation  which  threatened  with  a  penalty  of  ten  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment,  all  subjects  who  after  working  in  such  plants 
returned  to  their  native  land.  Captain  von  Papen  also  sent  out 
a  circular  letter  of  similar  import. 

Success  rewarded  these  energetic  efforts  to  harass  American 
manufacturers.  Liebau's  monthly  report,  made  to  the  German 
Embassy  for  February,  1916,  contains  the  following  statements: 

Since  the  Bureau  began  its  work  in  August,  1915,  through  February, 
1916,  2828  Germans  and  1638  subjects  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy have  been  provided  for.  The  total  number  of  applicants  is  now 
8000.  Of  these  60  per  cent  came  from  factories  producing  munition 
and  war  material,  and  40  per  cent  would  have  been  employed  in  such 
plants  if  the  agency  had  not  provided  for  them .... 

Engineers  and  persons  in  the  better  class  of  positions  .  .  .  were 
persuaded  by  the  propaganda  of  the  Bureau  to  leave  war  material  fac- 
tories.    ... 

The  commercial  employment  bureaus  of  the  country  have  no  supply 
of  unemployed  technicians.  .  .  .  Many  disturbances  and  suspen- 
sions which  war  material  factories  have  had  to  suffer,  and  which  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  remove  quickly,  but  which  on  the  contrary  often 
lead  to  long  strikes,  may  be  attributed  to  the  energetic  propaganda  of 
the  employment*bureau. 

CAUSING  STRIKES 

The  strike  was  a  weapon  which  both  the  German  and  Austrian 
ambassadors  intended  to  use  with  destructive  effect  on  American 
industry.  Ambassador  Dumba,  in  a  letter  to  his  Foreign  Office, 
thus  expressed  their  fundamental  purpose: 

It  is  my  impression  that  we  can  disorganize  and  hold  up  for  months, 
if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  manufacture  of  munitions  in  Bethlehem  and 
the  Middle  West,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  Military  Attach^, 
is  of  importance  and  amply  outweighs  the  comparatively  small  expendi- 
ture of  money  involved.     ... 

The  most   comprehensive  and  successful  effort  to  provoke 
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strikes  was  made  by  Labor's  National  Peace  Council,  an  organi- 
zation financed  by  Franz  von  Rintelen,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  early  in  April,   1915. 

The  alleged  purpose  of  the  Council  was  to  express  the  pacific 
sentiments  of  the  workers  and  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
entering  the  war.  At  its  first  meeting,  on  June  22,  1915,  it 
adopted  among  others  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  By  the  representatives  of  labor  in  Peace  Congress  assembled 
in  tue  City  of  Washington,  that  an  organization  be  and  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, to  be  known  as  Labor's  National  Peace  Council,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace  universal  by  all 
honorable  means.     .     .     . 

The  President  of  the  Council,  Congressman  Frank  Buchanan, 
wrote  to  President  Wilson  the  next  day,  stating  that  a  committee 
of  the  Council  desired  an  interview,  in  order  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  resolutions  adopted.  The  President's  secretary  replied 
that,  owing  to  business  of  urgent  importance,  it  had  been 
impossible  for  President  Wilson,  during  a  brief  stay  in  Wash- 
ington, to  see  the  committee.  Buchanan  then  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter,  designed  to  express  the  pretended  spirit  and  purposes 
of  the  Council: 

Labor's  National  Peace  Council, 
Chicago,  III.,  July  28,  1915. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Tumulty,  The  White  House,  Washington,  B.C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Tumulty: — [Opening  paragraph  acknowledges  letter.] 

Your  intimation  that  the  President's  time  was  so  fully  taken  up  with 
matters  of  pressing  importance,  that  he  could  not  grant  an  aiidience  to 
the  representatives  of  Labor,  that  has  made  the  United  States  of  America 
the  proud  nation  that  it  is,  in  order  to  permit  them  in  person  to  demon- 
strate that  the  subsidized  press,  representing  organized  dollars  in  America, 
which  is  seeking  to  serve  as  the  volunteer  adviser  of  the  President,  was 
misrepresenting  Labor's  attitude  in  the  present  crisis,  is  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  that  the  President  is  more  concerned  about  the  desires 
of  Big  Business  than  he  is  to  discover  the  heartfelt  sentiment  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

As  is  well  known,  I,  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  was  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  America's  toilers  to  serve  them  in  the  Hall  of  Congress  and  as 
their  representative  to  voice  their  opinion  on  national  questions.  As  a 
Trades  Unionist  I  found  that  the  first  lesson  taught  by  Organized  Labor 
was  to  implant  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  members  The  Ethics  of 
Humanity  and  The  Sacredness  of  Human  Life. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Tumulty,  for  your  candor.  My  duty  to  those  I 
serve  leaves  me  no  alternative  but  to  say  that  so  long  as  they,  the  people 
whom  I  serve,  continue  to  be  united  in  their  belief  that  progress  and 
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prosperity  is  dependent  upon  religious  observance  of  the  scriptural 
admonition,  "and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more,"  just  so  long  shall  I  con- 
tinue to  rap  at  the  door  of  the  President's  private  chambers  to  secure 
admittance  for  a  delegation  of  workers  Who  Not  Only  Desire  Peace  At 
Home  But  Peace  Abroad  As  Well. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  Buchanan. 

The  pretended  purposes  of  Labor's  National  Peace  Council 
as  stated  by  Congressman  Buchanan  were  in  striking  contrast 
to  its  real  purposes  as  stated  to  the  jury  by  several  witnesses. 
Among  these  was  Ernest  Bohm,  its  treasurer  and  a  labor  lepder, 
who  testified  that  he  was  asked  by  Henry  Martin,  one  of  the 
Council's  organizers,  to  assist  in  provoking  strikes  in  munition 
factories  and  if  successful  he  was  to  receive  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000.  Labor  agitators  were  hired  who  visited  the  munition 
centers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  caused 
strikes  in  several  cities,  including  Schenectady^,  N.  Y.,  Ilion, 
N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  following  telegram  is  a  typical  report  from  one  of  these 
men  to  his  employer: 

July  28,  1915.  ' 
H.  B.  Martin,  Hotel  Shermayi,  City  Hall  Square,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Organizers  from  States  where  war  munitions  are  manufactured  were 
in  session  in  Bridgeport  last  night.  Talked  with  them.  Strikes  liable 
to  occur.  Reports  show  that  workers  are  ready  to  enforce  demands. 
Fresh  trouble  for  makers  of  general  war  supplies  will  break  out  all  over 
the  country. 

William  Delehantt. 

Strikes  in  other  industries,  also  by  railway  employees  and  b}- 
marine  engineers  and  firemen,  were  planned  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Council. 

A  serious  attempt  was  made  to  parah^ze  America's  foreign 
commerce  by  a  strike  of  stevedores.  One  of  Rintelen's  men 
had  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Union,  and  other  officials  were  approached.  Rin- 
telen  agreed  to  pay  the  strikers  ten  dollars  a  week  while  idle, 
arid  asserted  that  he  could  command  the  $1,085,000  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  He  spent  $10,000  on  this  project,  but  the 
strike  did  not  occur. 
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Along  with  Lamar,  Buchanan,  ex-Congressman  Fowler,  Mar- 
tin, Monett,  and  two  others,  all  of  whom  had  assisted  in  the 
work  of  the  Council,  Rintelen  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury 
on  December  28,  1915,  for  "conspiracy  to  restrain  the  manufac- 
ture, transportation,  and  export  of  munitions  of  war."  Among 
the  means  employed  to  accomphsh  these  purposes  the  indictment 
specifies  the  instigation  of  strikes  by  solicitation,  by  the  dissemi- 
nation of  letters,  circulars  and  newspaper  articles,  by  bribery,  and 
by  the  distribution  of  money  to  labor  leaders.  Rintelen,  Lamar, 
and  Martin  were  found  guilty,  and  on  May  21,  1917,  were  each 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  The  indictment  against 
Monett  was  dismissed  and  the  jury  disagreed  as  to  the  others. 

The  amount  of  money  which  Rintelen  had  at  his  disposal  was 
stated  by  George  Plochman,  Treasurer  of  the  Transatlantic 
Trust  Co.,  where  Rintelen  kept  his  accounts,  to  be  $508,000, 
which  was  transmitted  from  Germany  through  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line. 

A  photographic  copy  of  Rintelen's  accounts  with  the  Trans- 
atlantic Trust  Company  shows  that  while  Labor's  National 
Peace  Council  was  being  organized  and  operated,  he  paid  out 
the  following  sums  of  $1,000  or  over: 

April  10  (1915) 1,000        May  20 1,000 

"12 1,000        June    4 70,000 

"13 3,500        July  14 2,500 

"    17 1,000 

"22 2,100 

"28 12,500 

May    3 .    3,500 

"      5 2,000 

"11 15,000        Aug.    2 25,000 

"13 2,000 

Under  the  name  E.  V.  Gibbons  &  Co.  he  also  paid  out   the 

following  amounts: 

April  22 3,000  June    7 1,500 

"26 6,000  "    12 20,000 

"28 2,500  "    18 25,900 

"30 2,500  "24 26,500 

May  17 2,500  "30 5,500 

"    18 18,000  July     2 2,600 

"20 4,400  "      8 1,500 

"25 1,500  "    10 3,000 

"29 1,300  "13 7,600 

June    1 30,000 


16 10,600 

20 25,000 

23 1,000 

27 20,000 

31 25,000 
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The  total  of  his  known  expenditures  was  $468,000,  and  in  re- 
turn he  received  almost  nothing  except  an  occasional  newspaper 
article  attacking  President  Wilson.  Nearly  all  the  strikes  which 
his  hired  men  pretended  they  had  'started  and  for  which  they 
received  thousands  of  dollars  had  quite  other  causes.  Rintelen 
was  shamelessly  duped  and  swindled  by  his  supposed  tools. 

PRESSURE  ON  CONGRESS 

The  hand  of  the  German  Government  was  extended  to  Amer- 
ica to  influence  members  of  Congress  through  German-Amer- 
ican voters  and  their  sympathizers.  The  German-American 
National  Alliance  had  long  endeavored  to  weld  persons  of  Ger- 
man descent  in  the  United  States  into  a  compact  body,  to  be 
used,  when  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  Germany.  After  the 
war  began,  in  July,  1914,  prominent  German-Americans  organ- 
ized and  supported  other  societies  which  aimed  to  persuade  or 
intimidate  members  of  Congress  into  adopting  pro-German 
policies. 

One  of  these  organizations  was  the  American  Embargo  Con- 
ference, established  to  prevent  the  export  of  munitions.  That 
it  was  recognized  as  a  valuable  tool  of  the  German  Government 
and  probably  received  money  from  Berlin  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  (September  15,  1916)  from  Count  Bernstorff 
to  the  German  Foreign  Office: 

The  Embargo  Conference  in  regard  to  whose  earlier  fruitful  cooperation 
Dr.  Hale  can  give  information  is  just  about  to  enter  upon  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  secure  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress  favorable  to 
Germany  and  request  further  support.  There  is  no  possibility  of  our 
being  compromised.     Request  telegraphic  reply. 

The  Embargo  Conference  distributed  to  voters  over  5,000,000 
telegrams  demanding  an  embargo  on  munitions,  and  at  a  fixed 
date  250,000  of  these  identical  messages  poured  into  Wash- 
ington. The  Conference  paid  to  the  telegraph  companies  in 
Chicago  alone  the  sum  of  $20,000.  It  also  distributed  pamph- 
lets and  circular  letters  demanding  an  embargo  and  denouncing 
American  makers  of  munitions. 

Although  the  officers  of  the  Conference  asserted  that  it  was 
supported  by  small  popular  subscriptions,  its  cash  book  shows 
that  the  $57,000  received  from  July,  1915,  to  June,  1916,  con- 
sisted of  sums  varying  from  $400  to  $1,000,  and  given,  as  a 
rule,  by  prominent  German- Americans  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
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Cincinnati,  and  Detroit.    One  gift  of  $5,000  came  from  an  inter- 
national banking  firm  in  New  York  City. 

The  Embargo  Conference  apparently  served  the  German 
Government  well,  for  Count  von  Bernstorff,  in  the  following 
telegram  to  Berlin,  requests  $50,000  to  be  spent  either  on  this 
or  a  similar  organization  aiming  to  force  pro-German  policies  on 
Congress: 

I  request  authority  to  pay  out  up  to  $50,000  (fifty  thousand  dollars) 
in  order,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  influence  Congress  through  the 
organization  you  know  of,  whicTi  can  perhaps  prevent  war. 

I  am  beginning  in  the  meantime  to  act  accordingly. 

In  the  above  circumstances  a  public  official  German  declaration  in 
favor  of  Ireland  is  highly  desirable,  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
Irish  influence  here. 

The  actual  bribery  of  Congressmen  apparently  was  intended 
by  Franz  von  Rintelen.  According  to  Meloy,  he  supplied  Lamar 
with  money  to  be  used  in  procuring  the  passage  of  resolutions  by 
Congress  which  should  embarrass  the  Government  in  the  conduct 
of  its  relations  with  Germany.  Both  Congressman  Buchanan 
and  ex-Congressman  Fowler  received  money  for  their  assistance 
in  attempting  to  bribe  Congress.  That  such  was  Rintelen's  in- 
tention was  also  stated  explicitly  by  George  Plochman,  Treasurer 
of  the  Transatlantic  Trust  Company,  where  Rintelen  kept  his 
accounts. 

CAUSING  WAR  WITH  MEXICO 

Rintelen  also  tried  to  prevent  the  export  of  munitions  by 
causing  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  During 
his  trial  at  New  York  City  (May,  1917),  one  of  the  witnesses, 
an  advertising  man  with  whom  Rintelen  advised  concerning  his 
pacifist  propaganda,  testified  that  Rintelen  said: 

That  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  embroil  it  with  Mexico 
and  Japan  if  necessary;  that  he  was  doing  all  he  could  and  was  going  to 
do  all  he  could  to  embroil  this  country  with  Mexico;  that  he  beheved 
that  if  the  United  States  had  a  war  with  Mexico  it  would  stop  the  ship- 
ment of  ammunition  to  Europe;  that  he  believed  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  we  were  involved  with  Japan . 

Rintelen  also  said  that  General  Huerta  was  going  to  return  to  Mexico 
and  start  a  revolution  there  which  would  cause  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene and  so  make  it  impossible  to  ship  munitions  to  Europe.  Interven- 
tion, he  said,  was  one  of  his  trump  cards. 


/ 
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Within  Mexico  itself  other  German  agents  have  been  con- 
ducting for  many  months  a  powerful  anti-American  propaganda. 
Their  aims  are  to  destroy  American  prestige  by  teaching  that 
the  United  States  is  impotent,  unable  even  to  prepare  for  war, 
and  that  Japan  is  its  enemy;  also  to  create  implacable  hostility 
to  the  United  States  by  asserting  that  it  aims  to  control  or 
conquer  Mexico. 

The  culmination  of  Germany's  attempt  to  provoke  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  the  following  telegram 
sent  by  the  German  Foreign  Office  to  Count  von  Bernstorff 
for  transmission  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Mexico,  Hein- 
rich  von  Eckhardt: 

Berlin,  January  19,  1917. 

On  the  first  of  February  we  intend  to  begin  submarine  warfare  un- 
restricted .  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  our  intention  to  endeavor  to  keep  neutral 
the  United  States  of  America.  If  this  attempt  is  not  successful,  we 
propose  an  alliance  on  the  following  basis  with  Mexico:  That  we  shall 
make  war  together  and  together  make  peace.  We  shall  give  general 
financial  support,  and  it  is  understood  that  Mexico  is  to  reconquer  the 
lost  territory  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona.  The  details  are  left 
to  you  for  settlement.  You  are  instructed  to  inform  the  President  of 
Mexico  of  the  above  in  the  greatest  confidence  as  soon  as  it  is  certain 
that  there  will  be  an  outbreak  of  war  with  the  United  States,  and  suggest 
that  the  President  of  Mexico,  on  his  own  initiative,  should  communicate 
with  Japan  suggesting  adherence  at  once  to  this  plan;  at  the  same  time, 
offer  to  mediate  between  Germany  and  Japan. 

Please  call  to  the  attention  of  the  President  of  Mexico  that  the  em- 
ployment of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  now  promises  to  compel  England 
to  make  peace  in  a  few  months.  Zimmermann. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  SHIPS  AND  THEIR  CARGOES 

If  strikes  should  fail  to  close  American  munition  plants,  if 
money  were  lacking  to  buy  up  all  their  products,  and  if  the 
Government  refused  an  embargo,  Germany's  agents  had  yet 
another  resource — to  destroy  war  materials  and  other  supplies 
for  the  Entente  States  while  in  course  of  shipment  by  sea.  One 
project  of  this  kind  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain von  Papen  and  Wolf  von  Igel.  It  consisted  in  placing  in 
the  holds  of  steamers  incendiary  bombs  which,  at  a  fixed  time, 
would  explode  and  ignite  the  surrounding  cargo.  The  bomb 
shells  were  manufactured  from  designs  by  Dr.  Walter  T.  Scheele, 
a  German  chemist  of  Hoboken,  on  the  Friedrich  dsr  Grosse  of 
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the  North  German    Lloyd   Une,  and  were  then  taken  to  Dr. 
Scheele's  laboratory  and  filled  with  combustibles. 

When  the  conspirators  were  tried,  one  of  the  witnesses  called 
was  a  detective  who  belonged  to  the  New  York  bomb  squad  and 
had  worked  on  the  case.  Under  the  pretense  that  he  was  a  Ger- 
man secret  service  man  employed  by  Wolf  von  Igel,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  an  appointment  with  Captain  von  Kleist, 
superintendent  of  Scheele's  factory,  and  thus  recounted  the  con- 
versation with  him:  , 

We  sat  down  and  we  spoke  for  about  three  hours.  ...  I  asked 
him  the  different  things  that  he  did,  and  said  if  he  wanted  an  interview 
with  Mr.  von  Igel,  my  boss,  he  would  have  to  tell  everything.  So  he 
told  me  that  von  Papen  gave  Dr.  Scheele,  the  partner  of  von  Kleist  in 
this  factory,  a  check  for  110,000  to  start  this  bomb  factory.  ,  .  . 
He  told  me^that  he,  Mr,  von  Kleist,  and  Dr.  Scheele  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Becker  on  the  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  were  making  the  bombs, 
and  that  Captain  Wolpert,  Captain  Bode,  and  Captain  Steinberg, 
had  charge  of  putting  these  bombs  on  the  ships;  they  put  these  bombs 
in  cases  and  shipped  them  as  merchandise  on  these  steamers,  and  they 
would  go  away  on  the  trip  and  the  bombs  would  go  off  after  the  ship 
was  out  four  or  five  days,  causing  a  fire  and  causing  the  cargo  to  go  up 
in  flames ....  He  also  told  me  that  they  have  made  quite  a  number 
of  these  bombs;  that  thirty  of  them  were  given  to  a  party  by  the  name  of 
O'Leary,  and  that  he  took  them  down  to  New  Orleans  where  he  had 
charge  of  putting  them  on  ships  down  there,  this  fellow  O'Leary. 

Between  300  and  400  bombs  were  manufactured,  and  fires  were 
started  by  them  on  thirty-three  ships  sailing  from  New  York 
alone. 

Four  of  the  bombs  were  found  at  Marseilles  on  a  vessel  which 
sailed  from  Brooklyn  in  May,  1915.  The  evidence  collected  in 
the  case  led  to  the  indictment  of  the  following  men  for  feloniously 
transporting  on  the  steamship  Kirk  Oswald  sl  bomb  or  bombs 
filled  with  chemicals  designed  to  cause  incendiary  fires:  Rin- 
telen,  Wolpert,  Bode,  Schmidt,  Becker,  Garbade,  Praedel,  Para- 
dies,  von  Kleist,  Schimmel,  Scheele,  Steinberg,  and  others. 
The  last  three  named  fled  from  justice,  Scheele  being  supplied 
with  $1,000  for  that  purpose  by  Wolf  von  Igel.  He  eluded  the 
Federal  authorities  until  April,  1918,  when  he  was  found  hiding 
in  Cuba  under  the  protection  of  German  secret  service  agents. 
All  the  others  except  Schmidt  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced, 
on  February  5,  1918,  to  imprisonment  for  eighteen  months  and 
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payment  of  a  fine  of  $2,000  each.  It  was  proved  during  the  trial 
that  Rintelen  had  hired  Schimmel,  a  German  lawyer,  to  see  that 
bombs  were  placed  on  ships. 

Schmidt,  von  Kleist,  Becker,  Garbade,  Praedel  and  Paradies 
had  already  been  tried  for  conspiracy  to  make  bombs  for  con- 
cealment on  ocean-going  vessels,  with  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  same  on  fire.  All  were  found  guilty,  and  on  April  6,  1917, 
von  Kleist  and  Schmidt  were  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  $5,000  each;  the  others  to  six  months*  impris- 
onment and  a  fine  of  $500  each.  Wolpert  and  Bode,  also  indicted, 
obtained  the  privilege  of  a  separate  trial,  which  has  not  yet 
been  held. 

Robert  Fay,  a  former  officer  in  the  German  Sbrmy,  who  came 
to  the  United  States  in  April,  1915,  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
traffic  in  munitions  by  sinking  the  laden  ships  at  sea.  In 
recounting  the  circumstances  of  his  arrival  here  to  the  chief  of 
the  United  States  Secret  Service,  Fay  said: 

.  .  .  I  had  in  the  neighborhood  $4,000.  .  .  .  This  money 
came  from  a  man  who  sent  me  over  .  .  .  [named]  Jonnersen.  The 
understanding  v/as  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  stop  the  shipment  of 
artillery  munitions  from  this  country.  ...  I  imagined  Jonnersen 
to  be  in  the  [German]  Secret  Service. 

After  stating  that  he  saw  von  Papen  and  Boy-Ed  and  that 
neither  would  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  apparently  because 
suspicious  of  his  identity,  Fay  continued: 

I  did  not  want  to  return  [to  Germany]  without  having  carried  out  my 
intention,  that  is,  the  destruction  of  ships  carrying  munitions.  1  pi-o- 
ceeded  with  my  experiments  and  tried  to  get  hold  of  as  much  explosive 
matter  as  in  any  way  possible.     .     .     . 

Fay  and  two  confederates  were  arrested  in  a  lonely  spot  near 
Grantwood,  New  Jersey,  while  testing  an  explosive.  During  his 
examination  at  police  headquarters  in  Weehawken  immediately 
after  the  arrest  he  was  questioned  as  follows: 

Q.  That  large  machine  you  have  down  stairs,  what  is  that? — A .  That  is 
a  patent  of  mine.     It  is  a  new  way  of  getting  a  time  fuse. 

Q.  Did  you  know  where  Scholz  [Fay's  brother-in-law]  had  this  machine 
made? — A .  In  difTerent  machine  shops .... 

Q.  What  material  is  it  you  wanted  [from  Daeche,  an  accomphce]? — 
A.  Trinitrate  of  toluol  (T.  N.  T.).     •     .     . 

Q.  How  much  did  the  machinery  cost? — A.  Roughly  speaking,  $150 
or  $200.     .     .     . 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  making  one  and  filling  it  with  explosive? — 
A.  About  S250  each.  ...  If  they  had  given  me  money  enough  I 
'   should  simply  been  able  to  block  the  shipping  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  could  have  destroyed  every  ship  that  left  the 
harbor  by  means  of  those  bombs? — A .  I  would  have  been  able  to  stop 
so  many  that  the  authorities  would  not  have  dared  [to  send  out  any 
ships] . 

It  was  proved  during  Fay's  trial  that  his  bomb  was  a  prac- 
tical device,  and  that  its  40  pounds  of  explosive  would  sink 
any  ship  to  which  it  was  attached. 

Fay  and  his  accomplices,  Scholz  and  Daeche,  were  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  attach  explosive  bombs  to  the  rudders  of  vessels, 
with  the  intention  of  wrecking  the  same  when  at  sea,  and  were 
*  sentenced,  on  May  9,  1916,  to  terms  of  eight,  four,  and  two 
years  respectively  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta.  Dr. 
Herbert  Kienzle  and  Max  Breitung,  who  assisted  Fay  in  pro- 
curing explosives,  were  indicted  on  the  same  charge,  but  have 
not  been  tried.     Both  are  interned. 

Another  plan  for  disabling  ships  was  suggested  by  a  man  who 
remained  for  some  time  unknown.  He  called  one  day  at  the 
German  Military  Information  Bureau,  maintained  at  60  Wall 
Street  by  Captain  von  Papen,  of  the  German  Embassy,  and 
there  gave  the  following  outline  of  his  plan: 

I  intend  to  cause  serious  damage  to  vessels  of  the  Allies  leaving  ports 
of  the  United  States  by  placing  bombs,  which  I  am  making  myself,  on 
board.  These  bombs  resemble  ordinary  lumps  of  coal  and  I  am  planning 
to  have  them  concealed  in  the  coal  to  be  laden  on  steamers  of  the  Allies. 
I  have  already  discussed  this  plan  with  .  .  .  at  .  .  .  and  he 
thinks  favorably  of  my  idea.  I  have  been  engaged  on  similar  work  in 
.     .     .    after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  together  with  Mr.  von     .     .     . 

The  German  secret  service  report  from  which  the  above  excerpt 
is  taken  states  that  the  maker  of  the  bomb  was  paid  by  check 
No.  146  for  $150  drawn  on  the  Riggs  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington. A  photographic  copy  of  this  check  shows  that  it  was 
payable  to  Paul  Koenig,  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  was 
signed  by  Captain  von  Papen.  On  the  counterfoil  is  written 
this  memorandum,  ''For  F.  J.  Busse."  Busse  confessed  later 
that  he  had  discussed  with  Capt.  von  Papen  at  the  German  Club 
in  New  York  City  the  plan  of  damaging  the  boilers  of  munition 
ships  with  bombs  which  resembled  lumps  of  coal. 

A  similar  scheme  was  conceived  by  Albert  Kaltschmidt  of 
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Detroit,  who  hoped,  however,  not  only  to  disable  ships  YjuX  to 
destroy  them  entirely.  He  hired  Charles  Respa,  Richard  Her- 
mann, and  a  man  known  as  "Frenchy,"  for  $150  each,  to  under- 
take this  work.  Provided  with  an  ample  supply  of  dynamite, 
painted  to  resemble  coal,  they  went  to  New  York  City  and  tried 
by  the  use  of  a  launch  to  approach  coal  barges  and  place  the 
dynamite  in  the  fuel  intended  for  ocean  going  steamers.  Guards 
were  so  vigilant,  however,  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished. 

Germany's  official  representatives  on  the  Pacific  coast  were 
engaged  in  similar  enterprises.  The  leader  was  Franz  Bopp, 
German  Consul-General  at  San  Francisco.  His  chief  assistants 
were  Baron  Eckhardt  von  Schack,  the  vice-consul.  Lieutenant 
Wilhelm  von  Brincken  of  the  consulate,  and  Charles  C.  Crowley, 
a  detective  employed  by  Bopp  as  secret  investigator. 

Lewis  J.  Smith,  a  confederate,  describes  a  part  of  their  opera- 
tions in  a  statement  made  to  Federal  officials.  After  he  had  told 
about  his  first  meeting  with  Crowley,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney asked  him  the  following  questions: 

Q.  When  Crowley  came  to  your  house  on  Sunday  [May  8,  1915]  what 
was  it  he  wanted? — A.  He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing.  I  told  him  that 
I  had  just  left  the  Pinole  Powder  Works  and  was  not  doing  anything  at 
that  time.  He  says,  "Well,  would  you  accept  a  job  as  watchman?" 
I  looked  at  him  for  a  second  and  says,  "Watchman,  what  kind  of  a 
watchman?"  "Well,"  he  says,  "kind  of  watching  what  is  loaded  on  boats 
and  so  on."  ...  I  said,  "What  kind  of  a  job  is  this?"  "Well," 
he  said,  "there  is  some  powder  to  leave  here  today  or  tomorrow,  and  we 
'want  you  to  leave  here  and  be  in  Seattle."  So  I  said,  "What's  in  this 
job?"  and  he  said,  "Three  hundred  dollars  a  month  and  all  expenses." 
So  I  said  to  myself,  "I  will  try  this."  .  .  .  And  Crowley  paid  me 
$250. 

Smith  went  to  Tacoma,  and  after  his  return  to  San  Francisco 
had  several  conversations  with  Bopp,  concerning  which  he  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Q.  Wha,t  did  he  [Bopp]  say  he  wanted  you  to  do?— il .  He  said  .  .  . 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  watching  and  spotting  and  if  there  was  anything 
to  blow  up  I  was  to  help  him. 

Q.  Bopp  said  that? — A.  Yes.     .     .     . 

Q.  Well,  then,  Bopp  told  you  that  he  wanted  you  to  watch  and  also 
help  blow  up  things? — A.  Whatever  Crowley  told  me. 
w.     Q-  Well,  he  mentioned  blowing  up  things,  did  he? — A.  Yes. 

Smith  thus  told  about  the  payment  which  he  and  Crowley 
received  for  their  services: 
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Q.  How  were  you  paid? — A.  Mr.  Bopp  paid. 

Q.  In  currency? — A.  Yes;     .     .     .    and  Crowley  gave  a  receipt. 

Q.  Did  you  give  a  receipt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  your  receipt  to  Bopp? — A.  Yes. 

Johannes  H.  van  Koolbergen,  born  in  Holland  and  naturalized 
in  Canada,  made  a  statement  before  British  officials  at  San 
Francisco,  concerning  his  relations  with  Consul-General  Bopp. 
After  describing  a  pretended  attempt  to  blow  up  a  tunnel  on  the 
Canadian-Pacific  Railroad,  van  Koolbergen  says  that  he  was 
again  summoned  to  meet  von  Brincken  and  that  the  following 
conversation  occurred: 

I  went  up  to  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  Von  Brincken  took 
me  to  his  room  .  .  .  and  explained  to  me  how  an  instrument  could 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  causing  an  explosion  at  the  time  set,  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  capable  and  willing  to  make  such  an  instrument,  and  asked 
me  how  much  I  would  want  for  it.  He  explained  to  me  that  a  club  or 
association  of  fifteen  Germans  who  all  worked  as  longshoremen  on  the 
docks  of  San  Francisco  would  have  access  to  outgoing  boats  and  could 
place  one  or  more  of  these  infernal  machines  on  board  boats  of  German 
enemies.     .     .     . 

The  whole  had  to  be  smaU  enough  to  go  into  a  thermos  bottle.  The 
object  of  it  being  that  a  man  at  the  harbor  could  carry  a  thermos  bottle 
with  him  without  being  suspected  of  having  anything  injurious  or  danger- 
ous with  him . 

Van  Koolbergen  then  describes  the  making  of  a  dummy  bomb, 
and  proceeds  thus: 

I  then  went  to  see  von  Brincken  in  his  room  and  showed  him  my  work 
and  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  "famos."  .  .  .  Mr.  Bopp  [who  saw 
it  at  the  consulate]  said  that  Mr.  von  Brincken  was  very  satisfied  with 
this  machine  and  ordered  the  thermos  bottle  put  in  the  safe,  where  I  saw 
it  yesterday,  August  26,  1915. 

Free  access  to  Allied  ships  laden  with  supplies  for  Vladivostock 
would  be  invaluable  to  the  conspirators,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  Crowley  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  scheme  revealed  in  the 
following  letter  to  Madam  Bakhmeteff,  wife  of  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States: 

Mme.  J.  Bakhmeteff,  Care  Imperial  Riissian  Embassy,  Newport,  R.  I.: 

Dear  Madam: — By  direction  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Consul  General 
of  San  Francisco  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  on  behalf  of  several  fruit 
growers  of  the  State  of  CaUfornia.  As  it  is  the  wish  of  certain  growers 
to  contribute  several  tons  of  dried  fruit  to  the  Russian  Red  Cross  they 
desire  to  have  arrangements  made  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  this 
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fruit  from  Tacoma,  Washington,  to  Vladivostock,  and  as  we  are  advised 
that  steamships  are  regularly  plying  between  Tacoma  and  Vladivostock 
upon  which  government  supplies  are  shipped  we  would  like  to  have  ar- 
rangements made  that  these  fruits  as  they  might  arrive  would  be  regu- 
larly consigned  to  these  steamers  and  forwarded.  It  would  be  necessary, 
therefore,  that  an  understanding  be  had  with  the  agents  of  these  steam- 
ship lines  at  Tacoma  that  immediate  shipments  be  made  via  whatever 
steamers  might  be  sailing. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  donors  that  there  be  no  delay  in  the  shipments  as 
delays  would  lessen  the  benefits  intended  to  those  for  whom  the  fruit 
was  provided.     .     .     . 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  C.  Crowley. 

The  statements  of  Smith  and  van  Koolbergen,  combined  with 
a  mass  of  other  evidence  consisting  in  part  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams, caused  the  Grand  Jury  to  indict  Consul-General  Bopp, 
his  staff  and  his  hired  agents,  for  conspiracy  to  undertake  a  mil- 
itary enterprise  against  Canada.  Among  the  purposes  of  this 
enterprise  specified  in  the  indictment  was  the  following: 

To  blow  up  and  destroy  with  their  cargoes  and  crews  any  and  all 
vessels  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan  or  Russia  found  within 
the  limits  of  Canada,  which  were  laden  with  horses,  munitions  of  war,  or 
articles  of  commerce  in  course  of  transportation  to  the  above  coim- 
tries.     .     .     . 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial 
reviewed  the  testimony  given  by  the  more  important  witnesses, 
among  whom  was  Louis  J.  Smith.  After  describing  how  he  was 
taken  to  Lieut,  von  Brincken  by  an  employee  of  the  German 
Consul-General,  Smith  testified: 

Mr.  von  Brincken  then  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  job  of  following  a 
barge  of  dynamite  to  Seattle,  and  exploding  it  in  the  harbor,  to  prevent 
it  going  on  the  boat.     I  told  him  I  would . 

Smith  met  Crowley  the  next  day  and  the  judge  thus  summar- 
ized Smith's  testimony  concerning  their  conversation: 

Crowley  (Smith  says)  told  him  that  there  would  be  other  work,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  he  would  put  a  few  bombs  on  some  of  the  ships  up 
there;  that  quite  a  bit  of  ammunition  was  going  to  the  Allies  from  Tacoma, 
and  Smith  told  him  he  would.  .  .  .  He  says  that  von  Brincken 
Game  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Crowley  told  him  that  he  (Smith)  was  willing 
to  take  the  job  .  .  .  and  that  von  Brincken  wanted  to  know  if 
Smith  would  put  bombs  on  boats  as  well  as  on  the  barge,  and  that  he 
told  von  Brincken  he  would . 
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As  the  first  ships  marked  for  destruction  sailed  from  Tacoma, 
Smith  rented  a  house  there  with  half  cleared  land  attached,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  dynamite  in  his  possession  with  the 
pretended  purpose  of  blowing  up  stumps.  Crowley  followed  him 
to  Tacoma  within  a  day  or  two,  and  Smith's  narrative  of  the 
events  there  is  thus  given  in  condensed  form  by  the  judge: 

When  the  Talthyhius  [a  British  freighter]  was  ready  to  sail  Smith  says 
that  he  prepared  the  bomb  made  of  40  sticks  of  dynamite,  put  the 
sticks  in  the  suit  case.  .  .  .  He  did  not  put  dynamite  either  on 
the  cars  or  on  the  boat,  but  told  Crowley  that  he  did. 

At  a  later  date,  May  28  [1915],  Crowley  came  and  wanted  another 
bomb  prepared. 

The  Shinsei  Maru  was  the  ship  which  they  looked  for  that  Friday 
night,  Crowley  telling  Smith  that  the  bomb  must  be  gotten  off  on  the 
first  string  of  cars  off  the  wharf.  ...  He  says  that  Crowley  left 
him  and  that  after  a  time  he  threw  the  dynamite  away;  that  he  went 
to  Crowley's  hotel  and  deceived  him  in  the  belief  that  he  had  put  a  bomb 
on  board  the  ship  that  night. 

About  the  29th  of  May,  Satiu-day,  Smith  says  they  .  .  .  [tried] 
to  get  a  bomb  into  the  cotton  that  the  Hazel  Dollar  was  loading  and 
that  he  told  Crowley  that  he  had  put  the  bomb  in.  Smith  says  he  threw 
the  dynamite  away  in  a  cesspool. 


II.  Attacks  on  Canada 

The  second  chief  purpose  of  the  German  Ambassador  and  his 
lieutenants  in  America  was  to  prevent  Canada  from  giving  mil- 
itary aid  to  England.  That  this  enterprise  was  carried  on  at 
the  command  of  the  German  General  Staff  is  indicated  by  the 
following  telegrams  sent  in  January,  1916,  to  Count  von  Bern- 
storff: 

Jan.  3.  (Secret.)  General  Staff  desires  energetic  action  in  regard  to 
proposed  destruction  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  several  points  with  a 
view  to  complete  and  protracted  interruption  of  traflfic.  Captain  Boehm, 
who  is  known  on  your  side  and  shortly  returning,  has  been  given  instruc- 
tions.    Inform  the  Military  Attach^  and  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

(Signed)     Zimmermann. 

Jan.  26.  For  Military  Attache.  You  can  obtain  particulars  as  to 
persons  suitable  for  carrying  on  sabotage  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
from  the  following  persons:  (1)  Joseph  McGarrity,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
(2)  John  P.  Keating,  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  (3)  Jeremiah  O'Leary, 
16  Park  Row,  New  York.  One  and  two  are  absolutely  reliable  and 
discreet.  No.  3  is  reliable,  but  not  always  discreet.  These  persons 
were  indicated  by  Sir  Roger  Casement.  In  the  United  States  sabotage 
can  be  carried  out  on  every  kind  of  factory  for  supplying  munitions  of 
war.  Railway  embankments  and  bridges  must  not  be  touched.  Em- 
bassy must  in  no  circiunstances  be  compromised.  Similar  precautions 
must  be  taken  in  regard  to  Irish  pro-German  propaganda. 

(Signed)  Representative  op  General  Staff. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  carry  out  these  plans  of  the  German 
General  Staff  was  made  by  Horst  von  der  Goltz,  a  German  citi- 
.zen  who  came  to  the  United  States  from  Mexico.     In  an  affi- 
davit he  thus  describes  the  origin  and  purposes  of  this  project: 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  New  York  [from  Mexico],  I  received  a 
letter  signed  by  Dr.  Kraske,  Vice-Consul  at  the  German  Consulate  in 
New  York,  requesting  me  to  attend  at  the  consulate  at  a  certain  hour,  in 
order  that  I  might  meet  a  gentleman  who  was  interested  in  me.  The 
letter  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  intended  to  inform  me  of  the  hour  of 
a  meeting  proposed  to  me  by  Capt.  von  Papen. 

Attending  to  this  request  I  had  at  first  some  conversation  with  Capt_ 
von  Papen  concerning  events  in  Mexico,  and  afterwards  was  asked  to 
give  my  opinion  about  a  proposal  made  in  a  letter  to  the  German  Em- 
bassy, the  writer  of  which  asked  for  financial  support,  in  order  to  carry 
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out  a  scheme  by  which  he  wrote  he  would  be  able  to  make  raids  on  towns 
situated  on  the  Canadian  coast  oi  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  proposal  being  rejected  on  account  of  the  Embassy  receiving  un- 
favorable information  about  the  writer,  I  was  first  requested  to  give  my 
assistance  to  a  scheme  of  invasion  intended  to  be  put  in  execution  by 
seizing  some  spot  on  the  west  coast  of  Canada  with  the  assistance  of 
German  warshdps.  Reservists  from  the  United  States  were  to  be  sent 
to  another  neutral  country,  where  they  were  to  be  embarked.  Such  a 
step  it  was  supposed  would: — 

(1)  Prevent  the  Canadian  contingents  then  under  training  from  sail- 
ing for  Europe. 

(2)  Prevent  Canada  from  supplying  England  with  necessaries  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  needed  in  the  country  itself. 

(3)  Bring  matters  in  the  United  States  to  a  decision,  the  Government 
being  forced  either  to  supply  both  parties  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, or  to  prohibit  the  export  of  those  articles  altogether. 

This  scheme,  proposed  by  Capt.  von  Papen  and  supported  by  Capt. 
Boy-Ed,  was  abandoned,  objections  having  been  made  by  Count  Bem- 

storff. 

Then  two  Irishmen,  leaders  of  Irish  associations,  who  both  had  fought 
during  the  Irish  rebellion,  proposed  the  wholesale  blowing  up  the  canals 
connecting  the  Great  Lakes,  main  railway  junctions  and  grain  elevators. 
It  was  alleged  that  by  these  means,  as  well  as  by  wholesale  distribution 
of  proclamations  intended  to  terrify  the  populace,  combined  with  rumors 
of  invasion  judiciously  circulated  in  the  press,  a  panic  would  be  created 
in  Canada  which  woiild  prevent  the  Dominion  from  giving  any  aid  to 
England. 

I  was  ordered  to  put  this  schem,e  in  execution. 

After  these  plans  had  been  discussed  at  the  German  Consulate 
and  at  the  German  Club  in  New  York  City,  it  was  decided  that 
von  der  Goltz  should  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Welland  Canal, 
the  grain  elevators  at  Fort  WilUam,  and,  if  possible,  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  locks  and  railroad  bridges.  Capt.  von  Papen  sup- 
phed  him  at  the  German  Club  with  the  needed  fuses,  wire,  and 
generators,  and  referred  him  for  dynamite  to  Capt.  Hans  Tau- 
scher,  American  agent  for  Krupp  and  other  German  makers  of 
munitions.  Von  der  Goltz  told  Tauscher  about  the  plan  to  blow 
up  the  Welland  Canal  and  received  from  him  the  following  order 
for  dynamite: 

New  York,  September  5,  1914. 

E.  I.du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co.,  90  West  Street,  New  York  City: 

Gentlemen: — Referring  to  my  telephone  conversation  of  yesterday, 
with  your  Mr.  Clark,  will  you  please  deliver  to  bearer,  Mr.  Bridgman 
Taylor  [a  name  assumed  by  von  der  Goltz],  the  threife  hundred  (300) 
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pounds  sixty  per  cent  (60%)  dynamite  and  send  invoice  to  my  above 
address  for  payment  after  delivery,  , 

Yours  very  truly, 

II.  Tal-scher. 

The  bill  for  dynamite  which  von  der  Goltz  took  with  him  to 
Buffalo  and  the  receipts  for  money  which  he  had  received  from 
Captain  von  Papen  prior  to  his  departure  here  follow: 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co., 
New  York  City,  Sept.  11,  1914. 
To  H.  Tauscher,  320  Broadway. 
200  lbs.  du  Pont  straight  60% $31.00 


New  York,  25  August. 
I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

HoRST  V.  D.  Goltz. 
Imperial  German  Embassy, 
Military  Attach^. 


New  York,  Sept.  7,  1914. 
I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Six  Hundred  Dollars  [expenses,  of  which 
two  hundred  dollars  was  in  the  form  of  a  check  on  the  Riggs  National 
Bank  at  Washington].  v 

H.  V.  D.  Goltz. 

Von  der  Goltz  then  went  to  Buffalo  on  the  New  York  Central 
railroad  with  two  suit  cases  containing  about  one  hundred  pounds 
of  dynamite,  but  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  plans,  because  John 
Ryan,  a  Buffalo  lawyer,  did  not  give  him  the  telegraphic  in- 
structions which  von  Papen  had  sent. 

The  conclusion  of  the  expedition  is  marked  by  the  following 
telegram  sent  by  von  Papen  under  an  assumed  name: 

September  24,  1914. 
John  T.  Ryan,  Buffalo: 
Please  instruct  Taylor  cannot  do  anj^hing  more  for  him. 

Steffens  . 

Captain  von  Papen  promised  to  arrange  with  Ambassador  von 
Bernstorff  for  von  der  Goltz'  departure,  and  the  following  receipt 
shows  what  the  arrangement  was: 

New  York,  October  1,  1914. 
I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $150.00  with  the  obhgation  of  using  the 
amount  for  a  voyage  to  Germany. 

(Berlin  General  Staff.)  *- 

H.  VON  DER  Goltz. 
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The  following  counterfoils  in  von  Papen's  checkbook  show 
these  records  concerning  expenditures  for  the  expedition  against 
the  Welland  Canal: 

Sept.  1  (1914).  Bridgman  Taylor  .    .    .• S200 

"     16.    Taylor,  Ryan,  Buffalo 200 

"     22.    Ryan,  Buffalo 200 

Oct.  14.    "Fur  Fritzen,  Busse,  Buffalo" 40 

Receipts  bearing  the  signature  of  von  der  Goltz  show  that  in 
addition  to  the  sums  above  mentioned  he  also  received  $1,050." 
With  his  confederates,  Tauscher,  von  Papen,  von  Igel, 
Fritzen,  Tuchendler,  and  Covani,  he  was  indicted  for  conspiracy 
to  set  on  foot  a  military  enterprise  against  Great  Britain.  Von 
Papen  and  Boy-Ed,  being  attached  to  the  German  Embassy, 
were  recalled  by  Germany  on  December  10,  1915,  as  the  result 
of  requests  made  by  our  Department  of  State.  Von  Igel  re- 
turned to  Germany  with  Ambassador  Bernstorff  in  February, 
1917,  forfeiting  his  bond.  Tauscher  was  acquitted,  the  jury 
appearing  to  believe  his  statement  that  he  did  not  know  the 
intended  use  of  the  dynamite  which  he  assisted  von  der  Goltz  to 
procure.  Fritzen  has  not  been  tried,  having  pleaded  guilty  on 
another  indictment  on  which  he  was  sentenced  to  eighteen 
months  in  prison,  where  he  now  is. 

*  Another  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Welland  Canal  was  made  in 
September,  1915,  by  Paul  Koenig,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Hamburg- American  Line.  This  Bureau,  in- 
creased in  number  after  the  war  began,  and  operating  from  the 
offices  of  the  steamship  company  at  45  Broadway,  became  the 
most  dangerous  sub-center  of  criminal  intrigue  maintained  in 
America  by  the  German  Government.  Among  Koenig's  papers 
is  one  entitled  "History  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,"  and 
under  the  year  1914  occurs  this  entry: 

Aug.  22.    German  Government,  with  consent  of  Dr.  Buenz,  entrusted 
me  with  the  handling  of  certain  investigation.     Military  Attache  von 
Papen  called  at  my  office  later  and  explained  the  nature  of  the  work  ex- 
pected.   (Beginning  of  Bureau's  services  for  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment.) 
The  measures  adopted  by  Koenig  to  serve  the  German  Gov- 
ernment by  blowing  up  the  Welland  Canal  were  thus  described 
in  a  sworn  statement  made  by  George  F.  Fuchs,  a  member  of 
the  secret  service  division  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  with 
whom  Koenig  had  a  conversation  in  Buffalo: 
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During  our  conversation  he  asked  me  if  I  would  undertake  work  in 
Canada,  to  make  observations  and  secure  such  information  as  I  could 
regarding  the  Welland  Canal,  and  more  particularly  calling  my  attention 
to  the  fact  of  observing  how  well  the  canal  was  patrolled  by  troops,  and 
to  ascertain  how  many  locks  there  were  on  the  canal  and  where  they  were 
situated.  I  agreed  to  perform  this  work  and  Koenig  gave  me  the  sum  of 
$20  in  cash  to  defray  my  expenses.     .     .     . 

Koenig  told  me  that  the  work  I  was  to  do  along  the  canal  in  the  way 
of  making  observations  was  very  important  and  that  it  would  be  of  great 
value  to  him.  He  also  stated  to  me  as  near  as  I  can  remember  that  if  the 
locks  could  be  blown  up  it  would  cripple  commerce  and  be  a  benefit  to 
the  Germans. 

Fuchs  made  a  written  report  to  Koenig  stating,  "that  with  the 
use  of  explosives  the  canal  could  be  crippled  at  a  spot  where  the 
Chippewa  River  runs  under  the  canal  at  Welland." 

Koenig  communicated  with  the  Germany  Embassy  concerning 
the  execution  of  this  criminal  plot,  and  frequently  received  money 
from  both  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen  for  various  kinds  of  subter- 
ranean work.  That  he  was  in  von  Papen's  employ  is  proved  by 
the  following  entries  in  the  latter 's  checkbook: 

1915 

Mar.  29.    Paul  Koenig  (secret  service,  first  bill) $509.11 

Apl.   18.       "          "      (secret  service  bill) 90.94 

May  11.       "          "      (secret  service) 66.71 

July  16.  P.  Koenig      (compensation  for  F.  J.  Busse)    ....  150.00 

Aug.    4.    Paul  Koenig  (5  bills  secret  service) 118.92 

"     26.  "          "      (various  cases  in  secret  service)    ...      .  247.24 

Oct.   11.       "          "      (4  bills  secre^t  service  Sept.)      186.47 

Nov.  29.       "          "      (2  cases  Reizl.  Schumann) 77.24 

Koenig  endeavored  to  protect  himself  and  his  fellow  conspira- 
tors by  depositing  in  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington 
toward  the  close  of  October,  1915,  such  papers  as  contained  evi- 
dence of  the  many  criminal  plots  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  concealing  all  of  the  incrimi- 
nating evidence  of  his  plot  to  destroy  the  Welland  Canal,  and 
with  an  accomplice,  Emil  Leyendecker,  was  indicted  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1915,  for  "setting  on  foot  a  mihtary  enterprise"  against 
Great  Britain.  The  case  has  not  been  tried,  Koenig  being  in- 
terned as  an  alien  enemy. 

Another  military  enterprise  against  Canada  was  undertaken 
by  a  prosperous  citizen  of  the  German  Empire  living  in  Detroit, 
Albert   Kaltschmidt.     He  was   a  leader   among  the   German- 
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Americans  of  his  city,  had  organized  the  Deutscherhund  there  and 
was  its  secretary. 

The  purposes  of  Kaltschmidt  and  his  confederates  are  thus 
specijfied  in  their  indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury: 

(a)  "To  blow  up  the  factory  of  the  Peabody's  Company,  Limited,  at 
Walkerviile,  Ontario,  .  .  .  engaged  in  manufacturing  uniforms, 
clothing,  and  military  supplies.     ... 

(b)  "To  blow  up  .  .  .  the  building  known  as  the  Windsor  Armouries 
of  the  City  of  Windsor.     .     .     . 

(c)  "To  blow  up  and  destroy  other  plants  and  buildings  in  said  Dominion 
of  Canada,  which  were  used  for  the  manufacture  ...  of  muni 
tions  of  war,  clothing,  uniforms.     ... 

(d)  "To  blow  up  and  destroy  the  great  railroad  bridges  \)f  the  Canadian 

Pacific  Railroad  Co.  at  Nipigon.     .     .     . 

(e)  "To  employ  and  send  into  said  Dominion  of  Canada  spies  to  obtain 
military  information.     .     .     ." 

The  first  grant  of  money  which  Kaltschmidt  received  to  carry 
out  these  plans  was  $2,000,  deposited  on  January  27,  1915,  in  a 
New  York  bank  by  Wolf  von  Igel.  The  original  order  of  von 
Igel  that  this  sum  be  telegraphed  to  Kaltschmidt  and  the  latter's 
receipt  for  it  were  introduced  as  evidence  during  the  trial. 

With  this  working  capital  Kaltschmidt  obtained  the  materials 
for  his  enterprise.  In  order  that  suspicion  might  not  be  aroused 
by  the  purchase  of  explosives  in  Detroit,  he  sent  agents  to  Duluth, 
where  they  purchased  the  necessary  dynamite,  took  it  to  Detroit, 
and  began  the  construction  of  bombs'.  Two  German  reservists, 
Richard  Herman  and  William  M.  Jarasch,  were  hired  a%  con- 
federates in  Chicago,  where  the  German  consul-general.  Baron 
Kurt  von  Reiswitz,  was  privy  to  the  plot.  They  laid  plans 
under  Kaltschmidt's  direction,  to  blow  up  the  Detroit  Screw 
Works,  where  shrapnel  was  being  made,  and  the  St.  Clair  tun- 
nel which  connects  Canada  with  the  United  States,  but  failed 
in  both  attempts. 

Jarosch  was  tending  bar  at  the  time  he  was  hired  by  Kalt^ 
Schmidt,  and  in  his  statement  to  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  thus  tells  about  other  plans  in  view: 

Jacobsen  [an  aid]  told  me  that  munition  factories  in  Canada  were  to 
be  blowTi  up.  Before  I  left  for  Detroit  Jacobsen  and  I  went  to  the 
Consulate.  .  .  .  We  saw  the  Consul  and  he  shook  hands  with  me 
and  wished  me  success.     .     . 

Germany's  diplomatic  representatives  were  meanwhile  supply- 
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ing  Kaltschmidt  with  money.  Captain  von  Papen  on  March 
27,  1915,  drew  a  check  on  the  Riggs  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington for  $1,000,  payable  to  Wolf  von  I  gel.  Knauth,  Nachod 
&  Kuhne  on  the  same  day  notified  Kaltschmidt  that  von  I  gel 
had  deposited  $1,000  to  his  credit,  and  on  March  30  Kaltschmidt 
drew  a  draft  on  this  bank  for  that  amount. 

Charles  F.  Respa  was  concerned  with  operations  in  Canada, 
and  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  thus  told  American  and  Canadian 
officials  what  he  was  hired  to  do: 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  employed  before  he  [Kaltschmidtl  told  you 
that  he  wanted  you  to  blow  up  some  of  these  factories?' — A.  About 
3  weeks.     .     .     . 

Q.  Did  Kaltschmidt  at  the  time  speak  of  any  particular  place  that  he 
wanted  you  to  blow  up? — A.  The  particular  place  was  the  Armory. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  the  Peabody  Building  at  that  time? — A.  Not  par- 
ticvdarly — he  was  more  after  the  bridges  and  the  armories  and  wanted 
those  places  blown  up  thatmade  ammunition  and  military  clothing.   .   .   . 

Q.  The  explosion  at  the  armories  was  to  be  timed  bo  that  it  would  occur 
when  the  soldiers  were  asleep  there? — A .  Yes — he  did  not  mention  that 
he  wanted  to  kill  soldiers. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  if  the  dynamite  in  the  suitcase  exploded  it  would 
kill  the  soldiers? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  said  so,  but  he  must 
have  known  it. 

Q.  Did  you  take  both  grips? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  set  the  first  grip?— A.  By  the  Peabody  plant  [blown 
up  on  June  20,  1915]. 

Q.  Where  did  you  put  the  other  suitcase? — A.  Then  I  walked  down 

the  Walkerville  road  to  the  armories  at  Windsor  and  carried  the  suit- 
case.    .     .     . 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  armories  did  you  know  where  to  place  it!* — 
A.  I  had  my  instructions. 

Q.  From  Kaltschmidt?— ^.  Yes.     .     .     . 

Q.  Did  you  place  this  suitcase  containing  the  dynamite  bomb  at  the 

armory  in  a  proper  place  to  explode  and  do  any  damage?     .  

A. Yea. 

Q.  Was  it  properly  connected  so  that  the  cap  would  explode  and  strike 
the  dynamite? — A.  I  fixed  it  so  it  would  not. 

Q.  Did  you  deliberately  fix  this  bomb  that  you  took  to  the  armories  so 
•         that  it  would  not  explode? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that?— A.  I  knew  that  the  suitcase  contained  3u 
sticks  of  dynamite  and  if  exploded  would  blow  up  the  armories  and  all 
the  ammunition  and  would  kill  every  man  in  it. 

Respa,  carelessly  entering  Canadian  territory,  was  arrested 
and  put  on  trial  at  Sandwich,   Ontario.     Kaltschmidt  sent  a 

(1)    Respa  and  his  accomplice  were  promised  $200  each  for  their  crime. 
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friend  to  New  York  City  to  hire  two  witnesses  to  establish  an 
alibi.  This  friend  was  instructed  to  call  at  the  office  of  Captain 
von  Papen,  and  upon  giving  the  name  Verner  was  to  receive 
$1,000.  Von  Papen  paid  him  the  money,  the  two  witnesses  were 
brought  to  Detroit,  but  being  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  desired 
purpose  were  sent  home.  The  balance  of  the  $1,000  was  turned 
over  to  Kaltschmidt. 

\  The  last  known  financial  transaction  between  Kaltschmidt  and 
a  member  of  the  German  Embassy  is  represented  by  the  following 
letter: 

H.  F.  Albert,  45  Broadway, 
New  York,  Oct.  4,  1915. 
Chase  National  Bank,  57  Broadway,  New   York  City: 

Gentlemen:  —  Please  deposit  with  Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne,  New 
York,  $25,000  (twenty-five  thousand  dollars)  for  account  of  Mr.  Kalt 
Schmidt,  Detroit,  and  charge  a  like  amount  to  my  joint  account  with 
J.  Bernstorff. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Heinrich  F.  Albert. 

Kaltschmidt  was  arrested  in  April,  1917,  and  his  trial  com- 
pleted during  December  of  the  same  year.  The  jury  found  him 
guilty  on  all  charges  in  the  indictment,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
four  years  in  the  Federal  prison  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $20,000.  His  sister,  Ida  K-.  Neef,  was  sentenced 
to  three  years  in  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $15,000.  Her  husband,  Fritz  A.  Neef,  was  sentenced  to 
two  years  at  Leavenworth  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10,000.  Two 
other  accomplices  received  lighter  sentences. 

Another  and  more  successful  attack  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way was  made  at  Vanceboro,  Maine,  where  it  crosses  the  inter- 
national bridge  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Captain 
von  Papen  ordered  Werner  Horn,  a  German  reserve  lieutenant, 
to  blow  up  the  bridge  and  supplied  him  with  $700.  Horn  was 
arrested  immediately  after  an  explosion  which  partly  damaged 
the  bridge,  and  at  his  trial  in  Boston,  during  June,  1917,  made  » 
the  following  confession  on  the  advice  of  his  lawyers: 

I  admit  and  state  that  the  facts  set  forth  [in  the  indictments]  as  to  the 
conveyance  of  explosives  on  certain  passenger  traiiis  from  New  York  to 
Boston  and  from  Boston  to  Vanceboro,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  are  true. 
I  did,  as  therein  alleged,  receive  an  explosive  .  .  .  and  conveyed  the 
same  from  the  City  of  New  York  to  Boston     .     ,     .    thence  by  common 
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carrier  from  Boston  ...  to  Vanceboro,  Maine.  On  or  about  the 
night  of  February  1,  1915,  I  took  said  explosive  in  a  suitcase  in  which  I 
was  conveying  it  and  carried  the  same  across  the  bridge  at  Vanceboro 
to  the  Canadian  side  and  there  about  1 :10  in  the  morning  of  Feb.  2  1915 
I  caused  said  explosive  to  be  exploded  near  or  against  the  abutments  of 
the  bridge  on  the  Canadian  side,  with  intent  to  destroy  the  abutment 
and  cripple  the  bridge  so  that  the  same  could  not  be  used  for  the  passage 
of  trains. 

Horn  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months  at 
Atlanta  penitentiary  and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  $1,000. 
-  The  official  representatives  of  Germany  on  the  Pacific  coast 
endeavored  not  only  to  sink  ships,  but  also  to  carry  out  the 
command  of  the  German  General  Staff  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  be  crippled.  Franz  Bopp,  the  German  Consul-General 
in  San  Francisco,  and  his  associates  conspired  to  blow  up  the 
tunnels  through  which  the  railway  passes  under  the  Selkirk 
Mountains  in  British  Columbia.  They  hired  for  this  task  J.  H. 
van  Koolbergen,  the  man  who  designed  for  them  the  bomb  to 
be  used  on  ships. 

In  the  statement  to  the  British  authorities  already  quoted, 
van  Koolbergen  tells  the  story  of  this  undertaking.  After  tes- 
tifying that  Lieutenant  von  Brincken  summoned  him  by  tele- 
phone, he  continues: 

Not  knowing  what  he  wanted  I  went  to  see  him.  ...  He  was 
very  pleasant  and  told  me  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  German  army 
and  at  present  working  in  the  Secret  Service  of  the  German  Empire 
under  Mr.  Franz  Bopp,  the  Imperial  German  Consul.     .     .     . 

I  went  to  the  Consulate  and  met  Franz  Bopp  .  .  .  and  then  saw 
von  Brincken  in  another  room.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  do  something 
for  him  in  Canada  .  .  .  and  I  answered  him,  "Sure,  I  will  do  some- 
thing, even  blow  up  bridges,  if  there  is  money  in  it."  .  .  .  And  he 
said,  "You  are  the  man;  if  that  is  so,  you  can  make  good  money."     .     .     . 

Von  Brincken  told  me  that  they  were  willing  to  send  me  up  to  Canada 
to  blow  up  one  of  the  bridges  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  or  one 
of  the  tunnels.  I  asked  him  what  was  in  it  and  he  said  he  would  talk 
it  over  with  the  German  Consul  Bopp.     .     .     . 

I  had  accepted  von  Brincken's  proposition  to  go  to  Canada  and  he 
offered  me  $500  to  defray  my  expenses.  ...  On  different  occasions 
in  his  room  von  Brincken  showed  me  maps  and  information  about  Canada 
and  pointed  out  to  me  where  he  wanted  the  act  to  be  done.  This  was  to 
be  between  Revelstake  and  Vancouver  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  I  was  to  get  $3000  in  case  of  a  successful  blowing  up  of  a  mihtary 
train  or  bridge  or  tunnel. 
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After  making  a  pretended  attempt  in  collusion  ^ith  Canadian 
railroad  officials  to  blow  up  the  tunnel,  van  Koolbergen  returned 
to  San  Francisco  and  called  on  Mr.  Bopp,  who — 

ordered  the  Vice  Consul,  Mr.  von  Schack,  to  .pay  me  the  additional 
$300  for  travelling  expenses.  Mr.  Bopp  .  .  .  ordered  Mr.  von 
Schack  to  get  the  money  from  the  safe,  and  it  was  paid  to  me  in  green- 
backs in  the  presence  of  Mr.  vonSchack,  Mr.  Bopp,  and  Mr.  von  Brincken. 
I  agreed  that  I  would  be  satisfied  with  $1750  for  my  services  in  blowing 
up  the  tunnel,  instead  of  the  $3000  as  was  first  agreed  upon,  and  I  was 
promised  the  money  thenext  day.     .     .     . 

I  met  von  Brincken  that  [the  next]  afternoon  and  he  brought  $1750  in 
greenbacks.  Mr.  Brincken  had  made  arrangements  before  that  with 
me  that  he  should  get  a  certain  portion  of  the  money  from  me;  and  I 
was  paid  $1500,  and  $250  he  got  himself. 

The  information  contained  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  van  Kool- 
bergen and  L.  J.  Smith  combined  with  a  large  amount  of  other 
evidence  caused  the  Grand  Jury  to  indict  Bopp,  von  Schack,  von 
Brincken,  Crowley,  and  his  secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Cornell, 
for  conspiracy  to  prepare  and  set  on  foot  a  military  enterprise 
against  Canada.  All  were  found  guilty  and  the  men  sentenced 
to  serve  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10,000 
each,  with  concurrent  terms  of  one  year  in  the  county  jail. 
Crowley  and  Mrs.  Cornell,  whp  received  a  lighter  penalty,  are 
now  in  prison;  the  others  appealed  to  a  higher  court. 

The  men  engaged  by  Consul-General  Bopp  at  San  Francisco 
attempted  also  to  interrupt  transportation  of  military  supplies 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  by  crippling  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury  already  quoted,  the  presiding 
justice  said: 

Smith  says  he  went  to  Detroit  and  met  Crowley;  that  they  went  to 
Port  Huron  to  see  about  a  tunnel  running  from  Port  Huron  to  Sarnia; 
Crowlsy  told  him  that  trains  would  come  through  about  every  six  hours 
and  that  he  should  go  down  to  where  they  fed  the  horses,  and  as  they 
were  being  fed  he  could  place  a  bomb  in  the  cars  and  set  the  fuse  long 
enough  to  explode  the  bomb  in  the  car  near  the  center  of  the  tunnel. 

Nothing  was  accomplished  here  and  the  men  returned  to  San 
rrancisco. 


III.  Attempts  to  Give  Germany  Military  Aid 

FORGERY   OF  PASSPORTS 

The  third  chief  purpose  of  Germany's  diplomatic  officials  in 
the  United  States  was  to  send  troops  and  munitions  to  the  Cen- 
tral Empires.  When  the  war  began  in  July,  1914,  large  numbers 
of  German  reservists  were  living  in  America,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  capture  on  their  way  home  many  of  them  sought  under 
false  names  to  obtain  passports  as  American  citizens.  They  thus 
violated  the  law  that  American  passports  shall  be  issued  only  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  also  discredited  genuine  pass- 
ports, thereby  causing  delay  and  distress  to  American  citizens 
abroad.  Their  action  also  was  a  violation  of  America's  neu- 
trality and  endangered  its  national  honor  and  safety. 

In  order  to  have  at  hand  an  adequate  supply  of  counterfeit 
passports,  the  German  Embassy  maintained  an  office  in  New 
York  City,  directed  by  Captain  von  Papen,  where  they  were 
forged  by  wholesale.  German  consuls  in  distant  cities,  as  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Paul,  were  informed  concerning  this  office  and  sent 
there  for  passports  the  reservists  from  their  several  localities. 

These  operations  were  known  almost  from  the  first  to  the 
United  States  Secret  Service.  Hans  A.  von  Wedell,  who  man- 
aged the  office,  took  alarm  and  fled  in  November,  1914,  supplied 
with  money  by  von  Papen.  In  the  following  letter,  found  on 
one  of  his  associates,  who  was  arrested  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  post  it,  von  Wedell  exonerates  himself  from  the  charge 
of  deserting  his  post  and  shows  the  complicity  of  the  German 
Ambassador  in  the  business  of  forging  passports: 

His  Excellency,  The  Imperial  German  Ambassador,  Count  von  Bemstorff, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
.  .  .  My  work  was  "done.  At  my  departure,  I  left  the  service  well 
organized,  and  worked  out  in  minute  detail,  in  the  hands  of  my  successor, 
Mr.  Karl  Ruroede,  picked  out  by  myself.  .  .  .  Also,  Ruroede  will 
testify  to  you  that  without  my  preliminary  labors,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him,  as  well  as  for  Mr.  von  Papen,  to  forward  officers  in  any  way 
whatever.  [He  then  explains  in  detail  his  reason  for  hiding.]  .  .  . 
Ten  days  before  my  departure  1  learned  from  a  telegram  sent  me  by  Mr. 
von  Papen  .  .  .  that  Dr.  Starck  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.     That  gentleman's  forged  papers  were  liable  to  come  back  and 
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could  ...  be  traced  to  me.  Mr.  von  Papen  had  repeatedly  and 
urgently  ordered  me  to  hide  myself.  Mr.  Igel  told  me  that  I  was  taking 
the  matter  altogether  too  lightly,  and  that  I  ought,  for  God's  sake,  to 
disappear.     .     .     . 

With  expressions  of  the  most  exquisite  consideration,  I  am  your  Ex- 
cellency's, 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Hans  Adam  von  Wedell. 
The  connection  of  von  Wedell  with  the  German  Embassy  in 
the  United  States  is  further  shown  by  the  following  entry  in 
the  checkbook  of  Captain  von  Papen: 

1914 

Nov.  21.  A.  von  Wedell $300 

"     24.  (for  Wedell) ! 240 

"     27.  (for  Wedell) 150 

"     30.  Wedell 500 

Dec.    5.  Wedell      500 

"       8.  Wedell  (joiirney  money) 300 

"     22.  von  Wedell      800 

Karl  Ruroede  at  once  took  up  von  Wedell's  work  in  a  different 
office.  He  was  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  Secret  Service 
men,  one  of  whom  entered  his  employ  and  made  frequent  reports, 
from  one  of  which  an  extract  follows,  concerning  conversations 
with  Ruroede: 

"You  say,  von  Wedell  spent  $3500  of  his  own  money?"  I  asked. 
"No,  no,  he  got  it  from  the  fund."  "Well,  who  puts  up  this  fund?" 
"The  Government."  "The  German  Government?"  I  asked-  "Yes," 
said  Ruroede.  "You  see,  there  is  a  German  captain  here  who  is  attached 
to  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington.  He  has  a  list  of  German 
reservists  in  this  country,  and  is  in  touch  with  the  German  consulates 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  Peru,  Chile,  Mexico,  etc.  He  com- 
municates with  them,  and  the  consuls  send  reservists  on  to  New  York. 
On  their  arrival  the  Captain  tells  them  .  .  .  'Go  down  and  see 
Ruroede.'  Sometimes  he  gives  them  his  card.  .  .  .  He  draws  on' 
this  fund  for  $200  or  $300  or  $1000,  whatever  he  needs,  and  the  checks 
read,  'On  account  of  Reserves.'  You  see  they  have  to  have  food  and 
clothing,  so  there's  nothing  to  show  that  the  money  is  used  for  passports. 
.  .  .  I  meet  the  captain  once  a  week  .  .  .  and  he  gives  me 
whatever  money  I  need.  .  .  .  You  know  there  must  be  no  letters, 
no  accounts,  nothing  in  writing." 

"If  things  work  out  all  right  now,"  he  said,  "we  shall  be  good  for 
three  or  four  hundred  passports,  and  no  telling  how  many  more." 

When  the  Norwegian  steamer  Bergensfjord  sailed  on  January 
2,  1915,  she  had  on  board  four  German  reservists,  all  of  whom 
were  provided  with  American  passports  by  Ruroede,  who  had 
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unknowingly  obtained  them  from  a  United  States  Secret  Service 
man.  As  the  big  liner  dropped  down  the  bay  she  was  followed 
by  a  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  with  Federal  officers.  At 
quarantine  they  boarded  the  steamer,  arrested  the  reservists,  and 
brought  them  back  to  New  York.  Ruroede  also  was  arrested, 
pleaded  guilty  at  his  trial,  and  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in 
the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta.  The  reservists,  guilty  of 
forgery,  were  punished  by  fines  of  $200  each.  Charles  A.  Ober- 
wager  was  Ruroede's  counsel,  and  under  date  of  January  6,  1915, 
Captain  von  Papen's  checkbook  contained  the  following  entry: 
("For  Oberwager)  $2000." 

German  agents  in  Chicago  were  making  a  similar  use  of  Amer- 
ican passports.  A  German  reservist  reported  the  following  con- 
versation with  G.  H.  Jacobsen,  who  was  implicated  in  many 
criminal  undertakings  in  aid  of  Germany: 

Jacobsen  told  me  that  an  officer  who  had  someone  else's  citizenship 
[passport]  had  shipped  for  Germany,  and  when  he  reached  Holland  the 
papers  would  be  delivered  to  some  German  agent  and  sent  back,  and  I 
could  then  use  them  to  leave  the  United  States. 

Jacobsen  obtained  citizenship  papers  for  the  use  of  German  officers 
from  members  of  the  German  Club ;  and  when  the  description  did  not 
fit  the  person  who  was  to  use  it,  a  German  printer  in  Chicago  made  the 
description  fit  by  changing  it. 

There  are  many  cases,  from  which  the  following  are  a  selection, 
in  which  American  passports  were  fraudulently  procured  and  used 
for  unneutral  purposes.  Captain  Boy-Ed,  Richard  P.  Stegler, 
a  German  citizen,  Richard  Madden,  and  Vincent  Cook  secured 
through  conspiracy  an  American  passport  to  be  used  by  Stegler 
while  serving  as  a  spy  in  Europe.  Boy-Ed  financed  and  directed 
Stegler's  operations,  but  was  protected  from  prosecution  by  his 
diplomatic  immunity.  Madden  and  Cook  were  sentenced  to  ten 
months  and  Stegler  to  sixty  days  in  jail. 

Albert  Sanders  and  Charles  Wunnenberg,  German  agents  in  this 
country,  have  pleaded  guilty  in  New  York  to  the  charge  of  sending 
German  spies  to  England  equipped  with  American  passports.  Gess 
D.  Berko,  an  American  citizen,  secured  an  American  passport 
'  which  was  stolen  by  Stephan  Csiszar,  an  attache  of  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Consulate  at  New  York  City,  to  return  to  Austria. 

The  diplomatic  officials  of  Germany  hired  American  citizens 
protected  by  genuine  passports  to  use  them  for  dishonorable  and 
unneutral  purposes,  such  as  to  carry  German  dispatches  and  to 
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act  as  spies  in  England.  E.G.  Woodford,  for  example,  who  was 
sent  to  Europe  by  German  officials  here,  was  paid  $550  for  his 
services  on  orders  from  Berlin.  The  payments  to  him  are  re- 
corded in  the  cashbook  of  Wolf  von  Igel. 

FRAUDULENT  MANIFESTS 

German  agents  in  the  United  States  also  endeavored  to  give 
military  aid  to  their  country  by  sending  coal  and  other  supplies 
to  German  warships  which  were  raiding  commerce  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Such  action  was  a  violation  of 
American  neutrality,  and  in  order  to  evade  the  law  the  con- 
spirators took  false  oaths  before  Federal  officials  concerning  the 
ownership  of  vessels,  the  nature  of  their  cargoes,  and  their  des- 
tination. These  acts,  even  more  than  the  use  of  forged  passports, 
were  likely  to  cause  friction  between  the  United  States  and  coun- 
tries with  which  it  was  at  peace. 

The  Hamburg- American  Line,  through  its  high  officials  in  New 
York,  repeatedly  defrauded  the  United  States  by  procuring  false 
manifests.  Among  those  involved  were  Dr.  Buenz,  managing 
director,  George  Koetter,  superintending  engineer,  Adolph  Hach- 
meister,  purchasing  agent,  and  Joseph  Pappinghaus,  who  to- 
gether worked  up  an  elaborate  machinery  to  deceive  the  Govern- 
ment. They  confessed  at  their  trial  that  they  had  sent  out 
twelve  ships,  which  were  proved  by  the  Government  to  have 
fraudulent  papers  and  all  of  which  were  captured  and  interned 
before  reaching  their  destination.  Nine  of  these  vessels  were 
chartered,  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line  paid  to  the  owners 
for  their  losses  about  $1,400,000.  The  following  copy  of  Cap- 
tain Boy-Ed's  account  at  a  New  York  bank  indicates  that  he 
had  large  sums  at  his  disposal  for  conducting  Germany's  naval 
operations  from  the  United  States,  and  that  he  reimbursed  the 
Hamburg- American  Line  for  this  and  other  expenditures: 

1914  K^ 

July  24.     Received  from  National  Bank  of  Commerce  .    .  $250,000.00 

"     26.  "            "    A.  Vogel 70,000.00 

Aug.     1.  "            "    National  City  Bank 100,000.00 

,     "~      1.  "            "    SpeyerandCo 100,000.00 

"       2.  "            "    National  City  Bank      200,000.00 

.   "       3.  "            "  '-SpeyerandCo 500,000.00 

5.  "            "     Bayer  Co.,  Inc 300,000.00 

"     16.  "            "     Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Co 35,000.00 
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•    *'     24.     Interest 1,941.11 

Oct.  26.     Received  from  National  City  Bank 30r),0f)0.00 

"     27.  "  "    Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Co 150,000.00 

"     29.  "  "    Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Co l,2.=3O,rxX).O0 

Dec.     1.     Interest .5,2.53.00 

S3,262,107.11 

Oct.  24.   Paid  to  Hamburg- American  Line .$1,200,000.00 

Dec.    2.       '  "  " 1,961, .365. .36 

Gustav  B.  Kulenkampf  of  New  York,  who  was  employed  by 
the  Hamburg- American  Line  to  draw  up  the  false  manifests, 
stated  at  the  trial  that  he  received  $750,000,  which  was  subject 
to  the  order  of  Captain  Boy-Ed,  naval  attache  of  the  German 
Embassy,  and  was  largely  spent  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  His 
evidence  proved  that,  like  the  forgery  of  passports,  fraud  and 
perjury  were  committed  under  the  direction  of  German  officials 
protected  by  the  diplomatic  privileges  which  all  civilized  nations 
consider  sacred.  Buenz,  Koetter,  and  Hachmeister  were  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States,  and  were 
sentenced  in  December,  1915,  to  eighteen  months  in  the  Federal 
penitentiary  at  Atlanta.  Pappinghaus  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
and  a  day. 

Similar  means  were  employed  by  German  agents  on  the  western 
coast  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Boy-Ed  to  send  provisions 
and  coal  to  German  raiders  in  the  Pacific.  The  steamers  Sac- 
ramento and  Mazatlan  were  there  engaged  in  this  illicit  traffic. 
When  the  Sacramento  once  cleared  with  a  large  cargo  for  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  but  reached  there  empty,  the  captain  explained 
that  on  the  way  down  she  had  been  commandeered  by  the  Ger- 
man fleet  and  her  cargo  removed.  Besides  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can ofiicials  already  mentioned,  more  than  fifteen  individuals  and 
firms  have  been  convicted  in  the  United  States  courts  of  fraud 
or  perjury  in  their  efforts  to  assist  Germany  by  illegal  means. 

Perjury  was  also  employed  in  a  notable  instance  to  justif}^ 
Germany's  conduct.  When  the  passenger  liner  Lusitania  v^sls 
sunk  by  a  submarine  on  May  7,  1915,  with  its  great  load  of  non- 
combatants,  the  German  Government  and  its  ambassador  in 
America  asserted  that  she  was  in  law  and  fact  a  ship  of  war, 
because  laden  with  ammunition  and  armed  with  four  cannon. 
In  order  to  prove  this  statement,  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff 
sent  to  the  Department  of  State  four  aSidavits  swearing  that 
the  Lusitania  was  armed.     Three  of  these  were  worthless  as 
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testimony,  and  the  fourth  had  been  procured  by  Paul  Koenig,  of 
the  Hamburg-American  Line,  from  Gustav  Stahl,  a  German 
reservist.  Federal  officials  knew  that  the  Lusitania  was  not 
armed  and  that  Stahl  must  have  sworn  falsely.  He  was  accord- 
ingly tried  for  perjury,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  PAROLE 

When  the  British  fleet  was  clearing  the  seas  of  enemy  war- 
ships, two  German  cruisers,  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  and  Kronprinz 
Wilhelm  sought  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Norfolk,  where  they  were 
interned.  The  German  officers  pledged  their  word  of  honor  to  our 
Government,  which  had  opened  the  harbor  for  their  protection, 
that  they  would  not  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of" the  United 
States,  and  accordingly  were  allowed  every  liberty. 

Several  officers  of  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  purchased  a  yacht 
after  some  weeks  had  passed,  on  the  psetense  that  it  was  for 
pleasure  cruises.  They  secretly  stocked  it  with  supplies  and 
one  night  sailed  away.  They  were  given  the  necessary  funds 
for  their  escape  by  the  German  Consul  at  Richmond,  and  Captain 
Boy-Ed  filed  a  message  at  Sayville,  asking  the  German  author- 
ities in  Berlin  for  instructions  for  these  officers.  Paroled  Ger- 
man officers  at  San  Francisco  and  Guam  also  violated  their  oaths 
to  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

THE  MILITARY  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

The  collection  of  data  concerning  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terials in  the  United  States  and  its  transmission  to  Germany 
were  among  the  many  duties  of  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  and. 
his  attaches.  A  Military  Information  Bureau  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  von  Papen  was  maintained  for  this  purpose  at 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  The  following  memorandum 
found  among  the  papers  seized  there  by  the  Federal  authorities 
gives  some  insight  into  the  methods  of  von  Papen: 

(Strictly  Confidential) 

New  York,  December  16,  1915. 
Memorandum. — This  refers  to  my  call  at  your  residence  on  Monday 
last,  during  which  you  requested  me  that  I  should  make  every  effort  to 
get  particulars  regarding  a  certain  rifle,  said  to  be  manufactured  by  the 
Westinghouse  Company. 
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In  connection  herewith  I  have  now  made  certain  connections  which 
may  result  m  bemg  able  to  accomplish  the  above.  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  tha^  I  may  even  procure  a  sample,  if  it  can  be  had. 

As  this  matter  may  necessitate  an  expenditure  of  from  -Si 00  to  S200 
would  ask  you  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  lay  out  such 
an  amount  for  information  of  this  kind,  including  a  sample  rifle;  should 
the  latter  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  probably  I  can  secure  a  description 
ot  the  rifle  at  a  very  limited  expense. 
Would  appreciate  if  you  would  let  me  know  wlat  is  desired. 

Yours  faithfully, 

XXX. 
"XXX"  was  the  symbol  used  in  confidential  correspondence  with 
the  German  Embassy  and  its  attaches  to  designate  Paul  Koenig, 
director  of  spies,  who,  among  many  other  duties,  collected  in- 
formation about  the  manufacture  and  transportation  of  muni- 
tions. His  most  valuable  source  of  knowledge  was  a  clerk  in 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Frederick  Schleindl, 
through  whose  hands  passed  not  only  telegrams  from  the  Allied 
states  transmitting  money  for  the  purchase  of  war  materials, 
but  also  the  orders  for  them  and  letters  of  advice  from  the 
manufacturers,  which  frequently  named  the  railway  by  which 
the  munitions  were  transported  and  the  vessels  to  which  they 
were  consigned.  For  men  who  were  endeavoring  to  burn  or  blow 
up  munition  ships,  such  information  was  invaluable. 

Schleindl  went  at  least  once  a  week  to  Koenig's  oflace  in  the 
Hamburg-American  building  with  letters  from  various .  military 
attaches,  agents,  and  brokers  of  the  AlHes.  These  and  other 
stolen  documents  were  copied  and  then  restored  to  the  files  of 
the  bank  on  the  following  morning.  Schleindl  received  from 
Koenig  $25  a  week  for  this  service. 

That  Hans  Tauscher  also  assisted  von  Papen  in  the  work  of 
gathering  military  information  is  shown  by  a  bill  of  S157.65  sent 
to  him  by  B.  Glaser,  of  New  York  City,  for  "investigating  and 
obtaining  cartridges  from  December  4  to  December  10."  This 
mvestigation  was  made  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  information  and  the  samples  of  cartridges,- money 
was  paid  to  girls  and  forewomen  employed  in  the  factories. 
Captain  von  Papen's  checkbook  shows  the  following  record! 
"Dec.  18,  H.  Tauscher  (for  Glaser,  Bridgeport),  $157.65." 

One  Theodore  Otto  also  made  frequent  statistical  reports  to 
the  German  embassy  on  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  arms 
at  various  American  factories. 


IV.    Germany's   Effort  to   Incite  Revolution 

in  India 

The  Indian  Nationalist  Party  has  long  aimed  to  overthrow  Brit- 
ish rule  in  India  by  means  of  armed  rebellion.  When  the  war 
began,  this  party  was  represented  in  Berlin  by  a  committee  which 
was  directed  and  largely  financed  by  the  German  Government. 
The  following  communication  names  the  agents  of  the  Berlin 
Committee  in  the  United  States  and  also  attests  the  connection, 
of  the  German  Government  with  the  revolutionary  movement: 

Berlin,  4th  February,  1916. 
To  the  German  Embassy,  Washington: 

In  the  future  all  Indian  affairs  are  to  be  handled  through  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  formed  by  Dr.  Chakraberty.  Dhirenda  Sarkar  and  Heramba 
Lai  Gupta,  who  has  meanwhile  been  expelled  from  Japan,  will  cease  to 
be  independent  representatives  of  the  Indian  Independence  Committee 
existing  here. 

ZiMMERMANN. 

Dr.  Chakraberty  had  been  a  school  teacher  and  journalist  in 
India.  How  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  what  he  was 
doing  here  he  thus  told  in  his  examination  by  an  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Justice:       * 

Q.  While  in  India  were  you  a  member  of  the  Indian  National  Party? — 
A.  Yes.  There  were  three  warrants  against  my  name  when  I  left  India 
issued  by  the  British  Government. 

Q.  What  were  you  charged  with? — A.  I  was  charged  with  sedi- 
tion.    .     .     . 

Q.  Did  you  advocate,  while  in  India,  force  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment?—A.  Yes.     .     .     . 

Q.  You  cooperate  with  and  are  really  affiliated  with  the  India  National 
Party? — A.  Yes.     I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  And  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  National  Party  is  to  overthrow  the 
British  Government  over  there  [in  India]  and  if  necessary  to  use  force 
to  do  it?— A.  Yes.     .     .     . 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  money  from  Wolf  V.  Igel?  .  .  .  — A.  Yes 
— through  Dr.  Sekvmna. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  received? — A.  About  $60,000.    .     .     . 

In  a  supplemental  statement  on  the  next  day.  Dr.  Chakraberty 
was  asked: 

42 
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Do  you  know  whether  this  $60,000  which  you  received  from  von  If^el 
was  furnished  by  the  German  Government? — A .  It  was  loanr-d  to  the 
Indian  Nationalist  Party,  and  the  Indian  Nationalist  Party  transmitted 
the  money. 

Q.  And  the  loan  was  made  by  the  German  Government? — A.  Yes. 

The  cash  book  of  Wolf  von  Igel  contains  in  its  record  of  expen- 
ditures the  following  entries: 

1916 

Feb.      16.  Chakraberty S700 

Feb.      26.  "  800 

March  21.  "  1500 

April     15.  "  1500 

The  Hindu  revolutionists  in  America  published  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  two  widely  diffused  Hindu  dialects  a  paper  known  as  the 
Ghadr,  meaning  mutiny.  It  was  founded  in  November,  1913, 
by  Har  Dyal,  a  native  of  India,  and  was  financed  largely  by  Ger- 
man agents.  The  purpose  of  the  Ghadr  is  thus  stated  in  its  first 
number: 

To-day  there  begins  in  foreign  lands,  but  in  our  country's  tongue,  a  war 

against  the  British  Raj.     .     .     .     What  is  ourname?     Mutiny.     What 

is  our  work?     Mutiny.     Where  will  mutiny  break  out?     In  India.     The 

time  will  soon  come  when  rifles  and  blood  will  take  the  place  of  pens  and 

ink.     .     .     . 

I, 

A  member  of  the  German  Embassy  in  the  United  States  took 
the  first  active  steps  to  reaUze  the  plans  of  the  Hindu  revolu- 
tionists. These  steps  are  narrated  in  the  following  signed  state- 
ment made  to  an  agent  of^the  Department  of  Justice  by  Captain 
Hans  Tauscher,  the  New  York  representative  of  various  German 
makers  of  munitions: 

Feb.  8,  1916. 
About  the  end  of  September,  1914, 1  was  asked  by  the  militarj'  attache 
of  the  German  Embassy,  Captain  F.  von  Papen,  to  buy  about  10,000 
rifles  with  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  revolvers  with  ammunition,  to  be 
shipped  for  a  special  purpose  to  San  Diego,  Cal.  Therefore,  I  pur- 
chased from  several  dealers  in  this  country  .  .  .  the  following  arms 
and  ammunition: 

8,080  U.  S.  Springfield  rifles       45  70  cal. 
2,400      "  "         carbines      " 

410  repeating  rifles,  system  Hotchkiss,  45/70 
3,904,340  cartridges  45/70 
5,000  cartridge  belts 
500  Colt  revolvers,  cal.  45 
100,000  Colt  revolver  cartridges,  cal.  45 
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In  order  to  make  this  shipment  as  secretly  as  possible,  I  decided  to 
ship  the  above  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  name  of  my  forwarding 
agent,  Walter  C.  Hughes,  who  also  acted  as  the  receiver  of  the  shipment 
in  San  Diego,  Cal.  .  .  .  All  expenses  involved  in  this  transaction 
were  paid  by  me,  and  I  was  reimbursed  by  Captain  von  Papen  by 
check.     .     .     . 

Later  on,  after  the  shipment  had  failed  to  reach  its  destination  and  waa 
landed  at  the  port  of  Hoquiam, Washington,  Captain  von  Papen  informed 
me  that  he  had  told  the  State  Department  in  Washington  that  this 
shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  ultimately  destined  for  German, 

South  African  colonies.     .     .     . 

H.  Tauscher. 

At  San  Diego  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  transferred  to 
the  schooner  Annie  Larsen,  the  charter  of  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  W.  H.'^age,  who  as  supercargo  directed  the  move- 
ments of  the  vessel,  and  was  in  fact  Captain  Othmer,  of  the 
German  merchantman  Atlas,  interned  at  San  Francisco.  The 
captain  of  the  Annie  Larsen  wrote  the  following  letters  to  her 
owners  in  San  Francisco  concerning  the  voyage: 

ScHR.  Annie  Larsen,  April  18,  1915. 
Messrs.  Olson  and  Mahony: 

•>  Left  San  Diego  on  March  8th,  steamer  Bahado  towing  for  18  hours 
due  west.  After  the  steamer  had  left  us,  Mr.  Page  .  .  .  told  me 
not  to  go  to  Topolobampo  [Mexico],  for  which  place  we  had  cleared,  but 
to  sail  for  Socorro  Island  .  .  .  and  to  anchor  there  in  Braithwaite 
Bay  and  await  orders  which  we  were  to  receive  of  a  steamer.  Arrived 
at  Socorro  Island,  March  18th. 

On  April  10th  the  schooner  Emma  of  San  Diego  arrived  at  Socorro 
Island.  .  .  .  The  schooner  had  been  drifting  around  for  70  days, 
had  no  water  or  anything  eatable  left,  the  mate  was  dead  and  the  captain 
thought  he  was  off  the  mainland.  ...  .  The  vessel  anchored,  and  I 
gave  them  stores  and  water. 

In  the  meantime  we  also  were  short  of  water,  and  .  .  .  so  on 
April  17th  I  left,  intend  to  rim  to  the  Mexican  coast  and  may  be  able  to 
get  rain  water.  Mr.  Page  is  afraid  to  go  to  any  port,  thinks  they  may 
seize  the  cargo.  If  we  get  rain,  we  return  to  the  island,  where  we  hope 
to  meet  the  steamer  [the  Maverick] .... 


ScHR.  Annie  Larsen,  June  12,  1915. 
Messrs.  Olson  and  Mahony: 

.  .  .  We  left  Acapulco  [Mexico],  April  27th;  for  22  days  we  at- 
tempted to  make  Socorro  Island,  and  then  gave  up  as  stores  and  water 
were  getting  low.  .  .  .  [We  learned'  that  the  Maverick  had  arrived 
at  Socorro  on  May  9th.]  When  Mr.  rage  saw  that  the  steamer  had 
arrived  there,  he  asked  me  to  sail  to  Gray's  Harbor  [State  of  Washington, 
on  which  is  the  port  of  Hoquiam] . 
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The  fate  of  the  Annie  Larsen's  cargo  is  revealed  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Count  von  Bernstorff  to  Secretary  Lansing: 

Rye,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1916. 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: — I  beg  to  refer  to  my  confidential  com- 
munication to  you  under  date  of  July  2nd,  and  your  reply  to  rne  under 
date  of  July  15,  1915,  regarding  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition 
on  the  schooner  Annie  Larsen  from  the  port  of  San  Diego,  Cal.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  shipment  was  seized  by  the  United  States  Custom 
authorities  at  the  port  of  Hoquiam,  Washington.  These  arms  atid 
ammunition  are  still,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
Custom  officials,  and  I  beg  respectfully  to  ask,  through  your  department, 
the  delivery  of  such  arms  and  ammunition  to  our  Consul  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  as  we  desire  to  dispose  of  this  consignment.  From  my 
communication  to  you  of  July  2nd,  1915,  you  will  note  that  my  Govern- 
ment is  the  owner  of  these  articles,  although  the  manner  and  means  of 
shipment  was  left  to  a  shipping  agent  at  San  Francisco.     .     .     . 

I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Lansing, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  Bernstorff. 

The  voyage  of  the  Maverick,  which  the  Annie  Larsen  missed 
at  Socorro  Island  because  of  the  run  to  the  Mexican  coast  for 
water,  was  narrated  to  the  British  authorities  at  Singapore,  by 
J.  H.  Starr  Hunt,  the  purser.  Hunt  was  an  American  and 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1915,  was  asked  by  his  employer,  F. 
Jebsen,  to  sail  as  purser  on  the  Maverick.  He  agreed  and  thus 
takes  up  the  story: 

\  I  met  Jebsen  there  on  arrival.  He  told  me  that  the  Annie  Larsen' 8 
cargo  consisting  of  war  material,  which  [would  be]  transhipped  to  the 
Maverick  at  whatever  point  or  place  they  should  meet  in  Mexican  or 
Central  American  waters;  that  a  man  named  Page  .  .  .  who  would 
be  on  the  Annie  Larsen  was  to  take  charge  of  the  Maverick,  and  that  I 
myself  was  to  take  over  the  Annie  Larsen  and  to  proceed  to  trade  with 
her.  ...  I  was  not  to  return  to  any  American  port  until  after  the 
expiration  of  six  months.     ... 

On  the  morning  we  sailed  [April  22  or  23,  1915,  from  Los  Angeles] 
Jebsen  gave  me  a  sealed  letter,  addressed  to  nobody,  with  verbal  instruc- 
tions to  hand  it  over  to  Page  on  the  Annie  Larsen  immediately  I  met 
him.  Jebsen  seemed  to  be  anxious  regarding  this  letter  and  warned  me 
to  be  careful  and  to  see  that  it  fell  into  no  other  hands.  He  also  handed 
me  another  unaddressed  letter  to  be  given  to  the  same  man.  This  was 
an  open  letter  which  I  read  soon  after  leaving  Los  Angeles.  There  were 
two  enclosures  which  were  printed.  One  was  a  circular  or  memorandum 
of  instructions  as  to  how  to  work  the  machine  gun  or  a  small  Hotchkiss. 
.  .  .  Jebsen  also  handed  me  a  third  letter  without  address  for  Page 
and  open.     It  contained  typewritten  instructions  as  to  how  to  stow  the 
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cargo  transshipped  from  the  Annie  Larsen.  .  .  .  It  said  that  the 
cases  containing  rifles  were  to  be  stored  in  one  of  the  two  empty  tanks 
of  the  Maverick  [she  had  been  an  oil  carrier]  and  flooded  with  oil.  The 
ammunition  cases  were  to  be  stowed  in  the  other  empty  tankp  which 
was  not  to  be  flooded  except  as  a  last  resort.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  Jebsen  had  given  me  to  understand  that  we  might  meet  the 
Annie  Larsen  at  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  but  she  was  not  there;  so  we  left 
that  port  on  the  28th  of  April  and  proceeded  to  Socorro  Island  where  we 
arrived  on  the  29th.     .     .     . 

Altogether  we  were  29  days  at  that  island  waiting  for  the  schooner, 
which  did  not  turn  up  after  all.  By  the  time  we  had  anchored  it  was 
very  dark  and  the  first  sign  of  life  on  the  island  was  a  campfire  close  to 
the  shore.  Shortly  after  a  small  boat  pulled  alongside  with  two  American 
sailors  in  it.  One  of  them  came  to  the  bridge  and  saw  the  Captain  and 
after  putting  the  question,  "Are  you  the  people  who  are  looking  for  the 
Annie  Larsen?"  and  getting  a  reply  in  the  afiirmative,  he  said  that  the 
Annie  Larsen  had  been  at  the  island  and  being  short  of  water  had  left 
some  13  days  before.  He  delivered  a  note  to  Nelson  stating  that  it  was 
left  by  the  Annie  Larsen's  supercargo,  Page.  Nelson  passed  the  note 
over  to  me  to  read.  It  was  a  short  note  in  English  saying,  "This  will  be 
delivered  to  you  by  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Emma  who 
will  explain  his  own  position.  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  a  month 
and  am  now  going  to  the  Mexican  west  coat  for  supplies  and  water.  I 
will  return  as  soon  as  possible.  Please  await  my  return."  Signed 
"Page,"  initials  (I  think)  "A.  W." 

Hunt  then  tells  that  on  May  26,  or  about  that  date,  they  left 
Socorro  Island  and  returned  to  San  Diego,  searching  on  the  way 
for  the  Annie  Larsen.  After  reaching  there  Nelson  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  to  Hilo,  Hawaii,  and  theft  to  Anjer,  Java. 

After  leaving  Anjer,  Hunt  read  the  sealed  letter  given  him  at 
San  Francisco  for  Page.  It  contained  instructions  for  the  officers 
of  the  Maverick,  which  were  thus  reproduced  by  Hunt  from 
memory:        - 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  Annie  Larsen  with  the  Maverick,  the  transship- 
ment of  the  cargo  must  be  commenced  at  once.  .  .  .  The  cases 
containing  rifles  should  be  stowed  in  one  of  the  two  empty  tanks  and 
flooded,  and  the  cases  of  ammunition  should  be  placed  in  the  other,  but 
need  not  be  flooded  unless  as  a  last  resort.  .  .  .  No  attempt  was 
to  be  made  to  escape  from  British  warships  if  encountered  at  sea,  .  .  . 
In  case  of  her  meeting  a  warship  she  [the  Maverick]  should  act  in  a  manner 
absolutely  open  and  above  suspicion.  In  case  of  her  being  boarded  by 
enemy  officers  all  cordiality  should  be  shown  to  them,  and  in  fact  an 
inspection  should  actually  be  offered  to  put  thera  off  their  suspicion. 
Under  no  condition  was  the  steamer  or  the  cargo  to  be  permitted  to  fall 
into  their  hands.  Should  the  cargo  be  discovered  and  should  there  be 
no  escape  from  capture,  the  Captain  was  ordered  not  to  hesitate  to  have 
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recourse  to  the  last  resort,  namely,  to  sink  the  ship.  Upon  arriving  at 
Anjer  the  Maverick  would  be  met  in  the  Suuda  Straits  by  a  small,  friendly 
boat  which  would  instruct  us  regarding  further  details.  Should  we  not 
be  met  at  Anjer,  we  were  to  proceed  to  Bangkok,  where  we  were  to 
arrive  towards  dusk.  Here  we  should  be  met  by  a  German  pilot  who 
would  give  us  further  instructions;  should  we  not  be  met  here  also,  we 
were  to  proceed  to  Kurrachee.  Outside  Kurrachee  the  Maverick  was  to 
be  met  by  numerous  small  friendly  fishing  craft.  The  fishing  craft  to- 
gether with  the  five  blacks  [Hindus]  aboard  would  attend  to  the  un- 
loading and  landing  of  the  cargo.  Two  of  the  blacks  should  go  ashore 
immediately  on  arrival  and  proceed  inland  to  notify  our  arrival  to  the 
people.  The  remaining  three  blacks  and  the  friendly  natives  would 
assist  in  burying  the  cargo.  [Hunt  states  that  they  had  picks  and 
shovels  on  board  from  the  time  of  their  departure.  From  Anjer  the 
Maverick  sailed  to  Batavia  where  Hunt  met  Theodore  and  Emil  Helf- 
fereich,  who  were  in  the  plot,^and  gave  him  the  following  information:] 
Helffereich  remarked  that  the  arrangements  made  at  this  end  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  indicated  in  the  letter  [for  Page].  .  . 
Emil  spoke  up  and  said  that  he  had  waited  for  the  Maverick  three  weeks 
in  the  Sunda  Straits.  They  deeply  regretted  the  failure  of  the  Maverick 
in  not  bringing  the  arms  and  said  that  their  arrangements  this  side  were 
excellent  and  complete  and  they  were  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
cargo  when  they  could  have  easily  put  their  whole  scheme  through. 
They  observed  that  the  people  in  India  were  all  r^ady  and  prepared  and 
had  only  been  waiting  for  the  arms  to  turn  up.     .     .     . 

Federal  officials  collected  a  great  amount  of  evidence  proving 
the  connection  of  the  German  Consul-General  in  San  Francisco 
and  his  staff  with  this  expedition  against  India.  When  this 
evidence  was  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury,  the  following  persons 
were  indicted  in  March,  1917,  "for  feloniously  conspiring  to  set 
on  foot  a  military  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  against  India  .  .  .  the  ob- 
ject and  purpose  being  to  initiate  mutiny  and  armed  rebellion 
in  India  and  to  overthrow  the  Government":  Franz  Bopp, 
Eckhart  H.  von  Schack,  William  von  Brincken,  Hans  Tauscher, 
F.  von  Papen,  George]  Rodiek  (German  Consul  at  Honolulu), 
Earnest  Sekunna,  Wolf  von  Igel,  Har  Dayal,  Ram  Chandra, 
Bhagwan  Singh,  Chandra  Kanta  Chakrabarty,  and  Haramba 
Lai  Gupta. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  Federal  Court  at  -San  Francisco, 
California,  in  March,  1918.  All  were  convicted,  except  one 
American  of  very  minor  importance  and  two  Hindus,  one  of 
whom  killed  the  other  and  in  turn  was  killed  in  the  courtroom 
by  a  court  official. 
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Under  German  leadership  and  financed  by  German  money,  a 
group  of  conspirators  in  Chicago  was  planning  a  simultaneous 
invasion  of  India  from  Siam.  Among  the  Hindus  who  took  part 
in  this  expedition  was  Sukumar  Chatterji.  After  his  arrest  in 
Bangkok  he  made  a  statement  to  Brigadier-General  Dudley 
Ridout,  commanding  the  British  troops  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, in  which  he  states  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  its  ramifications  in  the  Orient  and  narrates  the 
events  of  this  particular  enterprise.  Chatterji  came  to  the  United 
States  to  study  mining  engineering,  and  met  at  Sacramento  an 
Indian  named  H.  L.  Gupta,  y^o  had  just  come  from  Germany 
to  aid  the  Indian  revolutionist  movement  in  America. 

He  gave  me  to  understand  that  Bhupendra  Nath  Dutt  had  actually 
been  sent  to  Egypt  in  connection  with  the  revolutionary  work.  .  .  . 
He  also  said  there  were  people  aheady  in  South  Africa,  stirring  up  trouble 
there.  He  added  that  there  were  people  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan  doing 
propaganda  work.     .     .     . 

Chatterji  agreed  to  go  to  Siam  and  aid  in  the  revolution,  and 
was  provided  with  $700  by  a  confederate  of  Gupta  named  Sanyal, 

who — 

said  that  Gupta  and  he  were  charged  with  the  framing  of  a  scheme  by 
the  Germans,  who  had  offered  to  give  every  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  etc.  The  object  of  the  scheme  was  to  foment 
trouble  in  China,  the  Shan  states,  and  Siam,  .  .  .  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  other  places.  The  Ghadr  party  already  had  its  emissaries  working  in 
these  countries,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  being  carefully  poisoned . 
The  idea  of  creating  a  distvubance'in  China  was  that  same  may  engage 
the  attention  of  Japan,  and  if  disturbances  occurred  in  the  Shan  States  and 
in  Siam  the  energies  of  the  British  and  of  the  French  would  be  engaged  in 
that  direction.  Simultaneously  with  all  this  a  revolt  in  India  was  to  be 
raised.  Thus  the  British  in  India  would  be  left  without  outside  help. 
The  preliminaries  in  connection  with  these  plans  were  to  be  left  to  the 
Indian  leaders,  the  Germans  coming  on  the  scene  when  all  was  ready  and 
the  right  moment  had  arrived.  The  Germans  would  lead  the  men  and  do 
the  actual  fighting,  with  the  help  of  the  Indian  revolutionaries.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan,  Sanyal  himself  and  a  German  called  Boehm  and  I  were 
to  proceed  to  Bangkok;  I  was  told  a  number  of  other  men  had  already 
been  sent  there.  ...  On  arrival  in  Bangkok  we  would  get  in  touch 
with  the  men  already  there;  and  then  after  getting  all  the  men  together,  we 
were  to  make  a  forward  move  towards  the  Nepal  and  Shan  frontiers, 
headed  by  Boehm  and  other  Germans  already  there,  who  were  equipped 
with  arms  and  ammunition  previously  landed  there.  As  regards  the  arms 
and  ammunition  I  may  mention  that  Sanyal  told  me  that  a  shipload  had 
already  been  sent  to  Bangkok.  He  himself  did  not  know  where  they  were 
sent  from.     Later  I  heard  that  Boehm  and  another  German  friend  of 
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his,  Sterneck,  were  talking  about  this  very  shipload  of  arms  at  Manila. 
...  I  distinctly  heard  Boehm  and  Sterneck  saying  that  the  ship  had 
already  arrived  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,'a  man  named  Gokul  Singh ,  a 
Ghadr  man,  who  was  running  messages  between  Manila  and  Bangkok, 
and  whom  I  met  in  Swatow  on  my  way  to  Bangkok,  told  me  the  exact 
number  of  arms  and  ammunition  landed  in  Bangkok — I  do  not  remember 
the  details  now,  but  the  total  number  of  rifles,  revolvers,  and  Maxims 
landed  was  60,000. 

Chatterji  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Manila  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1915,  and  toward  the  end  of  June  went  to  Bangkok,  in 
company  with  Jodh  Sing,  a  confederate,  who  said  that— 

He  got  his  commission  in  the  Secret  Society  ...  in  Berlin. 
.^  .  .  He  said  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Kaiser  on  the  revolutionary 
business.  His  special  job  now  was  to  be  a  go-between  between  Germans 
and  the  Indian  revolutionaries . 

Toward  the  close  of  his  statement  Chatterji  narrated  the  fol- 
lowing incidents: 

I  should  like  also  to  say  something  more  about  Boehm .  Evidently  he 
had  been  supplied  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  by  Gupta  before  he 
sailed  from  America,  but  he  had  run  out  of  that  money  in  Manila.  He 
applied  to  the  German  Consul,  who,  however,  refused  to  pay  him  unless  he 
got  intimation  from  Washington.  Accordingly  Washington  was  cabled 
to  through  a  man  called  Jacobsen  in  Chicago .  On  receipt  of  a  reply  cable 
.  Boehm  was  provided  with  money.  .  .  .  This  man  Jacobsen  is  the  - 
go-between  between  the  Indian  revolutionary  party  and  the  German 
financiers. 

When  the  Federal  authorities  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury  the 
evidence  which  they  had  collected  concerning  this  plot,  the  fol- 
lowing persons,  among  others,  were  indicted  for  "feloniously 
conspiring  to  set  on  foot  a  military  enterprise  against  the  territory 
and  dominions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
Emperor  of  India":  G.  H.  Jacobsen,  Kurt  von  Reiswitz,  A.  H. 
Wehde,  G.  P.  Boehm,  H.  L.  Gupta,  Jodh  Singh,  J.  N.  Sanyal, 
C.  K.  Chakraberty,  and  one  Scholz,  otherwise  called  Sterneck. 
The  indictment  specifies  among  overt  acts  committed  by  the 
conspirators  the  following:  " 

Said  Kurt  von  Reiswitz  [German  Consul-General  in  Chicago]  on  or 
about  May  6,  1915,  at  Chicago  .  .  .  gave  to  WilHam  Wihns  a  check 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  used  to 
incite  said  subjects  to  rebellion. 

Said  Kurt  von  Reiswitz,  on  or  about  June  30,  1915,  at  Chicago,  caused 
to  be  given  to  Albert  H.  Wehde  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  doUars,  for 
the  use  of  Albert  H.  Wehde  in  inciting  said  subjects  to  ...  rebel- 
lion.    ... 
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Said  Kurt  von  Reiswitz,  on  or  about  May  7,  1915,  at  Chicago,  caused 
to  be  given  to  .  .  .  George  Paul  Boehm  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  to  be  used  by  [him]  in  defraying  his  expenses  in  travelling  from 
Chicago  to  India  to  engage  in  such  rebelHon. 

During  the  course  of  the  trial  at  Chicago,  Jodh  Singh,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  to  Siam,  told  about  meeting 
the  Hindu  leaders  in  Berlin,  among  them  Har  Dyal.  The  prose- 
cuting attorney  then  asked: 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Har  Dyal  before  you  left  Berlin 
for  America? — A .  Yes,  I  was  given  instructions  that  I  should  stay  in  San 
Francisco  and  help  around  in  the  revolutionary  movement  and  see  one  of 
the  Hindus,  Mr.  H.  L.  Gupta. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  financial  support  for  the  Ghadr  movement? 
— A .  It  was  said  that  the  German  Government  was  going  to  provide  all 
the  financial  help  and  do  everything  for  starting  agitation  and  do  every- 
thing for  the  starting  of  a  revolution  in  India,  and  all  these  Indians  were  to 
do  what  they  could.     .     .     . 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  before  leaving  BerUn? — A.  One 
thousand  marks. 

Jodh  Singh  met  the  German  Consul-General  in  Chicago  and 
then  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  saw  Ram  Chandra,  editor 
of  the  Ghadr,  and  had  several  conversations  with  him.  At  the 
trial  the  examining  attorney  asked: 

Q.  .  .  .  What  was  said  in  the  course  of  those  conversations? — A.I 
gave  him  the  message  from  Har  Dyal  in  Berlin  .  .  .  saying  the 
German  Government  was  going  to  help  us  in  finances  and  they  were  also 
going  to  send  some  troops  to  start  agitation  and  overthrow  the  British 
Government  in  India  and  Ram  Chandra  should  select  the  experienced  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  who  were  to  collect  the  Indians  together 
^     and  send  them  back  to  India  to  start  an  agitation.     .     .     . 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  from  the  German  Consul  in  San 
Francisco?— A.  $880.00. 

From  San  Francisco  Jodh  Singh  went  to  Manila.  The  at- 
torney asked  him  the  following  questions  about  events  there: 

Q,  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Boehm  in  Manila? — A.  Yes, 
sir.     .     .     . 

Q .  What  was  the  conversation  about  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammvmi- 
tion  if  any?— A .  Next  conversation  it  was  said  he  was  going  to  buy  arms 
and  ammunition  from  a  German  firm  in  Manila  and  charter  a  boat  and 
send  them  to  Siam — Bangkok.     .     .     . 

William  Wilms  was  questioned  as  follows: 

Q .  Did  you  have  any  transactions  with  Baron  von  Reiswitz  in  the  month 
of  May,  1915? — A .  During  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May  Baron  von 
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Reiswitz  asked  me  whether  I,  as  a  personal  favor  to  him,  would  transfer 
from  my  personal  bank  account  $20,000  to  Ferdinand  Hotz.  .  .  . 
Baron  von  Reiswitz  handed  to  me  at  that  time  a  certified  check  .  .  . 
and  asked  me  to  give  checks,  two  checks  of  $10,000.00  each,  payable  to 
Ferdinand  Hotz.  I  issued  these  two  checks  on  May  17th  and  handed 
them  to  Mr.  Hotz.     .     .     . 

Q.  And  when  did  you  next  have  a  conversation  with  Baron  von  Reiswitz 
with  respect  to  funds  or  with  respect  to  Wehde? — A .  On  the  30th  day  of 
June  Baron  von  Reiswitz  in  the  afternoon — it  was  very  close  to  the  closing 
of  banking  hours,  or  it  may  have  been  even  after  three  o'clock — Baron 
von  Reiswitz  asked  me  on  the  telephone  if  he  could  see  me  immediately  in 
regard  to  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  him  and  that  involved  trans- 
mission of  funds,  which  he  very  likely  could  not  do  at  that  hour,  but  which 
he  thought  I  might  be^ble  to  bring  about  for  him  through  one  of  the 
banks.  He  came  over  to  see  me  and  advised  me  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  transmit  by  cable  $20,000  to  Manila. 

Q,  Instructed  by  whom? — A .  By  Washington,  as  he  put  it. 

A  police  captain  attached  to  the  neutrahty  squad  of  the 
Detective  Bureau  of  New  York  City  gave  the  following  testimony: 

Q.  What  was  the  first  conversation  [with  Gupta]?  Will  you  tell  us  the 
substance  of  it? — A ....  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  Captain  von  Papen. 
He  said  he  did  ...  on  five  or  six  occasions.  ...  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  result  of  the  several  conferences  he  had  with  Captain  von 
Papen,  and  he  said  that  Captain  von  Papen  gave  him  between  $15,000 
and  $16,000. 

Q.  What  use  did  he  tell  you,  if  any,  was  to  be  made  of  that  money? — 
il.  He  said  he  was  to  go  to  India,  .  .  .  that  he  was  to  aid  in  the  start- 
ing of  a  revolution  there;  that  von  Papen  told  him  that  he  could  get  arms 
and  ammunition  sent  from  China  and  also  from  Japan  into  India,  and 
that  von  Papen  himself  would  send  arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
United  States  by  way  of  the  South  Sea. 

Jacobsen,  Wehde,  Boehm,  and  Gupta  were  found  guilty  on 
October  20,  1917,  of  conspiracy  and  of  violating  the  neutrahty 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  three  were  sentenced  on  the  first 
charge  to  imprisonment  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  for  two  years,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10,000;  on 
the  second  indictment  to  imprisonment  for  three  years  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $3,000,  the  sentences  of  imprisonment  to  run  con- 
currently. Gupta  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year 
and  six  months  and  a  fine  of  $100  on  both  indictments. 

The  following  telegrams  from  Chakraberty  to  Zimmermann, 
the  German  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  show  that  the  plans 
concerning  India  continued  during  the  year  1916: 

The  first  telegram  is  dated  in  May,  1916: 
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I  believe  you  have  received  seven  consecutive  reports  sent  through 
Embassy.  If  you  have  not  please  inform  in  duplicate.  Everything  well 
1  organized  now  except  two  numbers  from  Pacific  Coast.  .  .  .  Ratgers 
sent  to  Japan,  Armu  Adam  to  Trinidad.  He  has  sent  from  there  four- 
score men  to  India.  Forty  are  ready.  .  .  ,  We  arranged  every- 
thing to  control  Japanese  dailies  for  fourscore  thousand  dollars,  but 
Embassy  says  no  money. 

Another  telegram  is  dated  September  5,  1916: 

Saw  Ram  Chandra  and  he  is  willing  to  work  with  the  Committee .     .     . 
Ghadr  party  is  also  in  process  of  breaking  up.     ...     By  guidance  of 
British  is  trying  to  discredit  Ghadr,  notwithstanding  Ghadr  has  been 
receiving  SI ,000  monthly  from  local  consulate.     .     .     . 

The  following  telegram  has  not  beeng^s  yet  satisfactorily  de- 
ciphered. It  is  possible,  however,  to  see  what  the  substance  of 
it  is:  - 

Recent  information  from  India  is  that  our  groundwork  all  over  India 
of  our  plan  in  connection  with  Germany  is  thriving.  Lahiri,  Mukherjee, 
Sanya,  Kritekar  have  done  good  work.  Lahiri  sent  Mana  Ben  Roy, 
known  as  Martin,  and  Narendra  Chattacharje,  P.  E.  Chakraberti,  to 
arrange  the  delivery  and  distribution  of  arms.  They  came  to  Java  and 
the  German  Consul  at  Batavia  directed  them  to  see  Thomas  Helffereich. 
He  gave  them  help  and  promised  that  he  would  give  two  ships  with  arms  * 
as  soon  as  he  would  hear  they  had  arranged  for  it,  and  for  arrangement 
25,000  guilders  to  Roy,  known  as  Martin,  and  later  20,000,  6,000 
Eastern  Bank  B.  M.  Harry  Son  and  Bengalese  firm  first,  1,000  Shang- 
hai Bank  to  S.  Ramajib  Samabay,  5,000  Shanghai  Bank  to  Harry  Son 
confiscated  in  transmission,  a  Chinese  friend  of  .  .  .  with  100,000 
confiscated  at  Singapore.  At  Shanghai  $40,000  was  given  to  Ras  En 
Bahiri  Bose  who  is  now  in  Japan,  known  as  Thakur,  of  which  $10,000 
have  been  seized  with  Shanjif  Mukherjee  at  Singapore  and  $40,000  given 
to  Weide  at  Manila  to  charter  steamer.  Henry  could  not  secure  any  arms 
and  was  caught  near  Celebes.  Gupta  got  $28,000  and  is  getting  $100 
monthly  and  Gadar  32 ,000  and  monthly  uncertain .  Taken  as  a  whole  the 
sum  is  big  and  the  result  shown  is  poor.     .     .     . 

In  Bengal  to  receive  arms  everything  was  well  organized.  There  were 
motor  boats  and  steam  launchee  in  Sunderbau.  After  the  seizure  of  the 
Maverick  the  Government  interned  in  Japan  Aranem,  a  leader  of  Singa- 
pore.    Details  follow. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  cipher  message  sent  by 
Gupta,  from  New  York,  to  an  acquaintance  in  Switzerland: 

November  16,  1916. 
If  we  failed  to  start  a  revoluton  in  Bengal  as  asked  by  you  it  has  been 
for  the  best.     If  we  failed  land  arms  it  was  due  more  to  Germans  than 
anybody  else.     .     .     .     The  whole   plan   under  direct  supervision  of 
Germans     .     .     .     failed  too. 


V.  Cooperation  With  Irish  Revolutionists 
in  America 

By  rebellion  in  Ireland ,  as  well  as  in  India  and  Egypt,  Germany 
hoped  to  paralyze  the  military  strength  of  England;  and  in  car- 
rying out  this  plan  her  diplomatic  officials  in  the  United  States 
had  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  Irish  revolutionists  here. 
Their  close  connection  with  the  rebellion  which  ended  so  dis- 
astrously for  Sir  Roger  Casement  and  other  Irish  leaders,  and  the 
kind  of  aid  they  gave  to  it,  are  shown  by  several  communications 
found  among  Captain  von  Papen's  papers  in  the  German  Military 
Information  Bureau  at  60  Wall  Street.     ^ 

The  two  following  messages  relate  to  supplies  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  the  rebels: 

New  York,  April  8,  1916. 
1 0  His  Excellency,  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  Count  von  Bernstorff,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  following  communication  from  om-  trusted  man  John  Devoy  ia 
hereby  most  respectfully  transmitted:  "Letter  dated  March  22,  delayed 
by  censor,  seems  conclusive  that  first  messenger  arrived  safe  with'proposal 
to  send  supplies  and  that  cable  was  suppressed.  .  .  ,"  John  Devoy 
further  requests  that  the  following  despatch  be  forwarded  to  Sir  Roger 
Casement  "No  letter  now  possible.  All  funds  sent  home.  .  .  ." 
Should  Sir  Roger  be  absent  or  sick,  J.  D.  requests  that  the  despatch  be 
delivered  to  John  Montieth. 

(Signed)  Military  Information  Bureau. 


New  York,  April  10,  1916. 
10  im  Excellency ^the  Imperial  Ambassador,  Count  von  Bernstorff-  Wash- 

1/ fly  1071/  y   U  •  O  .  " 

John  Devoy  has  paid  in  $500  here  witji  the  request  that  it  be  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph  to  Sir  Roger  Casement. 

(Signed)  Milit.^ry  Information  Bureau. 

The  Military  Information  Bureau  wrote  to  Count  von  Bern- 
storff as  follows: 

'  New  York,  April  15,  1916. 

1  enclose  herewith  to  you  a  report  received  by  this  office  to-day  from 
John  Devoy  with  the  request  that  you  take  the  fm-ther  step.  The  im- 
portant parts  of  the  report  were  already  sent  there  to-day  by  telegram 
(see  copy) . 
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Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
State,  had  sent  to  Count  von  Bernstorff  the  following  words  of 
advice  for  the  Irish  rebels: 

(No.  335-16. — Gam  ^e^eiw [strictly  secret].) 

New  York,  AprU  17,  1916. 
To  His  Excellency,  Count  von  Bernstorff,  Imperial  Ambassador,  TFas^- 
inglon,  D.  C. 
Judge  Cohalan  requests  the  transmission  of  the  following  remarks: 
"The  revolution  in  Ireland  can  only  be  successful  if  supported  from  Ger- 
many, otherwise  England  will  be  able  to  suppress  it,  even  though  it  be 
only  after  hard  struggles.     Therefore  help  is  necessary.      This  should 
consist  of  aerial  attacks  on  England  and  a  diversion  of  the  fleet  simul- 
taneously with  Irish  Revolution;  then,  if  possible,  a  landing  of  troops, 
arms,  and  ammunition  in  Ireland,  and  possibly  some  oflficers  from  Zeppe- 
lins.    This  would  enable  the  Irish  ports  be  closed  against  England  and  the 
establishment  of  statioas  for  submarines  on  the  Irish  coast  and  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  supply  offood  for  England.      The  success  of  the  revolution 
can  therefore  decide  the  war." 
He  asks  that  a  telegram  to  this  effect  be  sent  to  Berlin. 

5132    8167    0230 

The  following  telegram,  apparently  given  to  the  Military  In- 
formation Bureau  for  transmission  to  Berlin,  also  indicates  that 
some  of  the  Irish  in  the  United  States  assisted  in  planning  the 
details  of  the  revolution  in  Ireland: 

Irish  request  telegraph  to  Berlin.  DeUvery  of  weapons  must  by  no 
means  take  place  before  Sunday  the  23rd,  because  smuggling  cannot  pos- 
sibly quickly  follow  receipt  [unloading].  This  is  highly  important. 
Detachment  of  troops,  even  though  small,  must  immediately  follow. 
Messenger  will  bring  full  text.  Skal. 


VI.  Propaganda  in  German  Interest 

The  aims  of  German  propagandists  in  the  United  States  were 
to  prove  the  justice  of  Germany's  cause  and  the  warmth  of  her 
friendship  for  the  American  people;  to  procure  from  Congress  an 
embargo  on  munitions  shipped  to  the  Allies  (although  Germany 
sent  to  the  United  States  a  commission  with  ample  funds  to  buy 
such  supplies  for  her  own  use,  which  commission  organized  or 
bought  out  steamship  companies  and  chartered  many  vessels  to 
transport  its  purchases  to  Germany);  to  encourage  pacificism  by 
teaching  the  waste  and  wickedness  of  war;  to  provoke  strife  be- 
tween America  and  the  AlHed  states,  especially  England  and 
Japan.     So  eager  have  German  agents  been  to  cause  friction 
between   the   United   States   and   England   that   Paul   Koenig 
attempted  through  perjury  to  manufacture  evidence  that  sup- 
plies were  being  sent  from  New  York  to  British  warships. 

Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  took  a  direct  and  active  part  in 
purchasing  the  services  of  those  who  would  aid  Germany  by 
creating  opinion  in  her  favor.  His  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
during  less  than  one  month  are  revealed  by  the  following  receipts: 

Harvard  Club,  27  West  44th  Street, 

New  York,  April  H,  1915. 
My  dear  Count  Bernstorff :  —  Since  writing  to  you  last  I  have  received 
by  registered  mail  your  cheque  of  $1,000  for  travelling  expenses,  for  which 
I  thank  you  very  warmly.    Etc.,  etc.  (Signed)  Edwin  Emerson. 

New  York,  19th  April,  1915. 
I  acknowledge  herewith  the  receipt  of  $3,000  from  the  German  Em- 
bassy, Washington,  D.  C,  for  financing  the  lecture  tour  of  Miss  Ray 
Beveridge,  which  sum  was  transmitted  to  me  through  Privy  Councillor 
Albert  of  New  York.  H.  A.  Boas. 

Washington,  D.  C,  21st  April,  1915. 
I  acknowledge  herewith  the  receipt  of  $5,000  (five  thousand  doUars) 
from  the  Imperial  German  Embassy  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
propaganda.  j^es  F.  J.  Archibald. 

Emerson  and  Archibald  are  writers  and  H.  A.  Boas  was  an 
officer  of  the  Hamburg- American  line. 
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^  New  York,  22nd  April,  1915. 

I  acknowledge  herewith  the  receipt  of  $5,100  (five  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars)  from  the  German  Embassy  in  Washington  for  propaganda. 

Albert. 


—  •  \ 

Marcus  Braun,  Editor  of  Fair  Plat, 
New  York,  April  20,  1915. 

His  Excellency  Count  von  Bernstorff,  German  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Your  Excellency: — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  let- 
ter of  the  16th  inst.  together  with  the  enclosure  of  check  for  $1000. 
Etc.,  etc.  (Signed)  Marcus  Braun. 

Checks  and  receipts  for  other  amounts  show  that  Ambassador 
von  Bernstorff  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Fair  Play,  a  violently 
pro-German  sheet  edited  by  Marcus  Braun,  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

Another  paper  of  the  same  character  which  suddenly  sprang 
into  existence  after  the  war  began  was  the  Bull,  now  suppressed 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  its  seditious  expressions. 
That  its  editor,  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  received  money  from  Franz 
von  Rintelen  is  proved  by  the  sworn  statements  of  some  of 
Rintelen's  other  tools,  and  there  is  good  evidence,  though  not 
absolutely  conclusive,  that  he  received  money  from  other  Ger- 
man agents.* 

Another  paper  founded  since  the  war  began  and  supported  by 
the  German  Government  was  The  Fatherland,  established  by 
George  Sylvester  Viereck.  While  this  publication  professed  to 
teach  "undiluted  Americanism"  and  persistently  boasted  of  its 
loyalty  to  the  American  Government  and  ideals,  it  steadily  at- 
tacked the  President  and  other  public  men,  and  demanded  the 
adoption  of  policies  which  would  make  the  United  States  an  ally 
of  Germany.  The  inspiration  of  its  real,  rather  than  its  pre- 
tended, purposes  is  disclosed  in  the  following  letter  from  its  edi- 
tor to  Dr.  Heinrich  F.'  Albert,  Germany's  disbursing  agent  in 
the  United  States: 


*  Jeremiah  A.  O'Leary  was  indicted  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  operation 
of  the  military  laws, but  fled  from  the  State  of  New  York  shortly  before  his  case  was  called 
for  trial  on  May  9,  1918.  After  his  disappearance  he  was  indicted  on  two  additional 
charges,  one  involving  conspiracy  to  commit  treason,  and  the  other  conspiracy  to  commit 
espionage.  His  co-defendants  on  these  charges  are  John  T.  Ryan  of  Buffalo,  who  also  fled, 
forfeiting  his  bail;  Marie  K.  Victoria,  a  German  baroness;  Carl  Rodiger,  an  oflBcer  of  the 
German  navy;  two  American  citizens  of  German  origin;  and  several  other  persons.  John  J. 
O'Leary  and  Arthur  L.  Lyons  were  charged  with  conspiracy  to  aid  the  escape  of  Jeremiah 
O'Leary.  The  latter  was  captured  by  Federal  officers  in  a  lonely  mountain  hut  in  the  State 
of  Washington  on  June  16, 1918,  and  was  returned  to  New  York  for  trial. 
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Office  op  Georgk  Sylvester  Viereck, 
1123  Broadway,  New  York,  June  29,  1915. 

Dear  Dr.  Albert: — In  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  do  not  think  that 
Mrs.  R.  would  be  the  proper  intermediary  inasmuch  as  she  does  not 
attend  to  her  financial  affairs  herself.  If  it  must  be  a  woman,  Mrs.  G., 
the  mother  of  our  friend,  Mrs.  L.,  would  be  far  better. 

However,  personally,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  payment  could  not  be 
made  every  month  through  Mr.  Meyer  just  like  the  other  payments.  If 
there  is  any  objection  to  that,  I  would  suggest  that  the  payments  be  made 
to  my  personal  friend  and  lawyer,  Mr.  Ely  Simpson,  whose  standing  as 
my  legal  adviser  exempts  him  from  any  possible  inquiry. 

As  I  have  already  received  $250',  this  month,  I  enclose  a  statement  for 
$1,500  for  June.  Will  you  please  O.  K.  this  and  I  shall  then  send  my 
secretary  for  the  cash.  I  am  sending  this  letter  by  boy  as  for  obvious 
reasons  I  do  not  wish  it  to  go  through  the  mails.  With  kind  regards, 
sincerely  yours,  G.  S.  Viereck. 

Inclosed  in  the  letter  was  the  following  statement: 

June  29,  1915 

For  June $1,750 

Of  which  I  received 250 

Leaves  a  balance  of $1,500 

The  German  Government  maintained  on  the  Pacific  coast  at 
least  one  similar  periodical,  the  American  Independent,  con- 
trolled by  the  American  Independence  Union  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  American  Embargo  Conference  of  Chicago.  Its  editor, 
A.  D.  Bauer,  has  stated  that  he  received  from  the  German 
Consul-General,  Franz  Bopp,  $1,500  per  month,  the  pa3^ments 
being  made  in  cash  by  Lieutenant  von  Brincken,  of  the  con- 
sulate. 

Franz  von  Rintelen,  according  to  his  own  statement,  spent 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  carrying  on  a  pacificist  propaganda 
in  American  newspapers  and  other  publications.  He  had  pre- 
pared and  widely  circulated  a  small  pamphlet,  lauding  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  peace  and  denouncing  the  corrupt  and  greedy 
Americans  who  for  the  sake  of  profit  were  forcing  the  United 
States  into  the  present  war.  On  the  cover  were  depicted  two 
doves,  one  holding  in  its  bill  an  olive  branch  and  beneath  were 
two  hands  firmly  clasped  in  fraternal  warmth. 

The  publications  which  were  maintained  in  the  United  States 
by  the  German  Government  or  were  subsidized  by  it,  supported 
in  general  the  following  measures:     Enactment  by  Congress  of 
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a  law  forbidding  Americans  to  travel  on  the  ships  of  the  belligerent 
states;  an  embargo  on  munitions;  prohibition  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  loans  to  the  Allied  powers  and  the  boycott  of  banks 
which  made  them;  defeat  of  Wilson  for  reelection  in  1916  and 
also  of  Senators  and  Representatives  who  would  not  vote  for 
bills  favored  by  the  German  Government;  pacificism  in  the  sense 
that  the  United  States  should  not  defend  the  lives  and  property 
of  its  citizens  from  attack  by  Germany.  They  also  systematic- 
ally defamed  our  Government  and  the  public  men  of  the  United 
States. 

Letters  and  checks  prove  that  the  Austrian  Embassy  paid 
subsidies  to  several  foreign  language  newspapers,  among  them 
Polish,  Roumanian,  and  Hungarian  publications. 

The  German  War  Office,  acting  through  Ambassador  von 
Bernstorfif  and  the  Austrian  Consul-General  in  New  York,  von 
Nuber,  directed  the  American  Correspondence  Film  Company, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  distribute  German  war  films  in  the 
United  States.  The  German  films  apparently  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation, for  Secretary  Zimmermiann  telegraphs  to  von  Bernstorff, 
"Spread  films  through  all  big  cities";  and  Baron  Burian,  Foreign 
Minister  of  Austria-Hungary,  telegraphed  to  the  president  of  the 
film  company,  "Send  films  no  longer  used  in  United  States  to 
South  America,  China,  and  Siam.'* 


VII.  Finances  of  the  German  Agents 

The  diplomatic  staff  of  Germany  in  the  United  States  had  a 
generous  supply  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  its  operations. 
The  essential  features  of  its  financial  system  are  described  by  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Borgemeister,  confidential  adviser  to  Dr.  Albert, 
who  was  disbursing  agent  for  the  German  Embassy.  In  a  state- 
ment which  he  made  August  11-13,  1917,  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Georgia,  before  Federal  officials,  he  said  that  $7,000,000  worth 
of  short-term  German  treasury  notes  were  sold  by  an  American 
banking  house  early  in  April,  1915,  and  was  then  asked: 

Q.  What  became  of  that  $7,000,000?— A.  The  $7,000,000  were  partly 
used  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  raw  materials,  of  foodstuffs,  ships, 
and  the  remainder  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  Embassy 
at  Washington . 

Q.  That  means  at  the  disposal  of  J.  von  Bernstorff? — A .  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  remainder  be,  using  your  best  recollection? — 
A.  I  should  say  about  $4,000,000  and  probably  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Borgemeister  was  then  asked  in  substance  this  question: 

Q.  What  in  the  aggregate  were  the  transactions  of  yoiu"  ofl&ce  prior  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  April  loan  [1915]? — A.  I  should  say  about  $5,000,000. 

Q.  That  is,  the  whole  sum  total  of  the  financial  operations  which  were 
handled  in  your  office  exclusive  of  the  April  loan  of  87,000,000  was 
$5,000,000? — A.  Yes.  Let  me  think  it  over  again — ^between  four  and  five 
millions. 

A  sale  of  one-year  notes  of  the  German  Empire  realized 
$3,600,000,  which  was  paid  into  Dr.  Albert's  account.  At 
another  point  in  his  examination  Mr.  Borgemeister  said,  "We 
constantly  received  through  American  correspondents  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank  funds  as  we  required."  Besides  the  money  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  securities  there  was  available,  for  example, 
$300,000  at  one  New  York  bank,  and  $400,000  at  another,  and 
loans  were  also  made  from  American  banks.  The  total  balances 
in  the  many  banks  where  Dr.  Albert  had  deposits  varied  from 
$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 

'  Towa'rds  the  close  of  his  examination,  Mr.  Borgemeister  was 
asked: 
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Q.  During  the  time  tliat  you  were  retained  with  Dr.  Albert  down  to  the 
time  of  your  resignation,  covering  the  years  1915  and  1916,  what  would 
be  the  approximate  amount  of  money  which  went  through  the  H.  F. 
Albert  office,  in  the  aggregate;  please  do  the  best  you  can  in  this  esti- 
mate?— A .  I  should  say  between  15  and  20  miUions. 

How  Captain  von  Papen  obtained  the  large  sums  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  his  many  projects  is  thus  explained: 

Q.  Please  explain  when  von  Papen  wanted  money  who  he  went  to  to 
get  it. — A.  I  believe  he  communicated  with  the  Ambassador.  And  we 
I  would  be  instructed  to  place  certain  funds  at  his  disposal .... 

Q.  On  what  instructions  would  Heynen  and  yourself  [with  power  to 
sign  checks]  act  in  transferring  funds  from  the  H.  F.  Albert  account  to 
the  von  Papen  account? — A.  Only  on  instruction  of  Dr.  Albert  or  on 
instruction  of  the  Embassy  approved  by  Dr.  Albert.     .     .     . 

Q.  .  .  .  Can  you  tell  the  disbursements  by  Dr.  Albert's  office  to 
von  Papen's  office? — A.  There  were  large  amounts.  We  would  receive 
instructions  from  the  Ambassador  to  make  payments,  or  to  hold  so  much 
money  at  the  disposal  of  von  Papen,  and  von  Papen  would  receive  this 
money  and  sign  receipt  by  himself  or  vpn  Igel,  von  Papen's  assistant. 

Mr.  Borgemeister  then  stated  that  substantial  amounts  were 
paid  to  both  Captains  von  Papen  and  Boy-Ed,  and  was  then 
asked  this  question: 

Q.  What  are  we  to  understand  that  you  mean  by  substantial  amounts? — 
A.  I  mean  fairly  large  amounts.  I  would  say  that  the  entire  payment 
dm-ing  that  time  might  have  been  close  to  a  million.  Of  course,  remember 
that  we  had  funds,  had  not  only  the  fund  of  $7,000,000;  we  had  other 
funds  at  oiu-  disposal  wh^ch  had  been  at  the  office  when  the  S7, 000,000 
became  available  to  us.    \     .     . 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  disbursement  to  von  Papen  between 
the  first  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June,  1915,  aggregated  approximately 
$1,000,000? — A.  Yes,  sir,  as  far  as  I  can  estimate  it. 

Q.  Between  .  .  .  the  middle  of  June,  1915,  and  the  time  von 
Papen  returned  to  Germany  can  you  estimate  the  amoimt  of  money 
which  Avas  conveyed  from  the  H.  F.  Albert  accounts  in  various  banks  to 
von  Papen  on  checks  which  were  signed  by  Mr.  Heynen  and  yourself? 
.     .     .    — .4.  It  was  a  substantial  amount  in  total.     .     .     . 

Q.  Would  that  mean  it  was  in  excess  of  a  million? — A .  I  should  say  yes, 
it  might  be  between  one  and  two  millions. 

Captain  von  Papen  also  received  funds,  deposited  to  his  credit 
in  a  Washington  bank,  directly  from  the  German  Embassy. 
Some  of  these  deposits,  a  list  of  which  follows,  were  made  by 
Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  himself: 
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1914 

Sept.    9 $1116.20 Bernstorff 

"     24 1100.00 

Oct.    21 1000.00 

Nov.    4 583.10 German  Embassy 

\                  "     25   .^ 2000.00 

Dec.     7 2583.10 Bernstorff 

1915 

Jan.     9 $3000.00 German  Embassy 

"      15 2000.00 

Feb.     5 2000.00 Bernstorff 

"      24 1500.00 German  Embassy 

"      25 3600.00 

"      26 1749.30 

May  26  .....    .  1166.20 

June     1  .....    .  583.10  

July   20 1154.30  ....... 

Sept.    7 2500.00 

OctJ   14 2500.00 

The  above  list  is  compiled  from  photographic  copies  of  letters 
to  the  bank  and  of  letters  from  it  to  Captain  von  Papen,  advis- 
ing him  of  the  deposits,  and  from  his  checkbook.  He  also  re- 
ceived from  the  Consul-General  in  New  York  City,  on  March 
19,  1915,  S5,000,  and  from  various  unknown  sources,  other 
sums. 

Captain  Boy-Ed  received  substantial  amounts,  said  Mr.  Bor- 
gemeister,  from  Dr.  Albert,  and  also  received  funds  directly 
from  Germany, 

All  the  criminal  plots  and  conspiracies  narrated  in  the  fore- 
going pages  were  undertaken  prior  to  the  summer  of  1915.  The 
German  Government,  nevertheless,  in  December  of  that  year, 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  publication  in  the  press  the  following 
authorized  official  lie : 

"The  German  Government  has  naturally  never  kiioicingly 
accepted  the  support  of  any  persori,  group  of  persons,  society 
or  organization  seeking  to  promote  the  cause  of  Germany  in 
the  United  States  by  illegal  acts,  by  counsel  of  violence,  by 
contravention  of  law,  or  by  any  means  whatever  that  could  offend 
the  American  people  in  the  pride  of  their  own  authority.''^ 
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